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ARTICLE I. 
POPULAR EVANGELIZATION, 


Many of the churches have just passed through revivals of 
wonderful interest and power. God has been teaching us as 
he does not teach his church once in a century. We have a 
word to say concerning the preaching and the preachers that 
God appoints, and the world demands. It seems to us that 
we have drifted away from the New Testament models, and 
need to come back, if we would realize the highest results of 
the Word. Our theme, in general terms, is that God is to 
convert men through men. If his word is the instrument, 
sanctified souls, under him, are his chief agents in wielding it. 
Both are defined and put in their true relation in our Saviour’s 
ascension command to the church: ‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature; he that believeth 
shall be saved, he that believeth not shall be damned.” A 
living church, in connection with the living word, is God’s ap- 
pointment to save the world. 

Our inquiry then is, how is such a church to use such a word 
to accomplish its destined result? Our Lord’s answer must be 
the true one, namely, preaching. 

This is God’s appointment, and nothing else can stand in its 
stead. ‘By the foolishness of preaching he is pleased to save 
them that believe.” How much is included in this must be 
determined by the Scriptures themselves. And we can hardly 
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suppose that the Saviour used two separate words in relation to 
this subject without design, the one signifying to herald, the 
other to disciple. The two combined seem to render legitimate 
whatever is needful to bring the Gospel in its entireness, and in 
all the elements of its power, upon the soul. In heralding, the 
office of the voice is recognized in educating, magnetizing and 
moving the human mind, while in discipling, we have a broader 
term, covering all other influences, whether of word or deed, 
of life or death, which may carry the heart over to Christ. 
Preaching, then, in its broadest sense, we believe, is a true 
exhibition of the Gospel, either spoken, or acted. He preaches 
the Gospel who so presents it, in spoken discourse, that other 
minds see and feel its power, and he as truly preaches it who so 
lives it that his life is a living epistle of its truth and glory. 
The essential idea of preaching is the communication of divine 
truth to the minds of men; and any channel is legitimate, 
through which that truth can be introduced to a human soul. 
Truth is the instrument in the work of conversion and sanctifi- 
vation, and we do not know that the Spirit ever exerts any 
influence on the mind of man except through the truth. Hence 
the necessity of preaching. And hence the reason why God 
has committed this treasure to earthern vessels, that the divin- 
ity of it may be more manifest, and its living power be more 
felt, and decisive. Unless we mistake, our analysis of preach- 
ing has been exceptionable. We have distinguished between its 
human side and its divine side. But the grounds of this dis- 
tinction are rather apparent than real. Wherein is the voice of 
the preacher, who speaks as the Spirit gives him utterance, less 
the voice of God, than the Word itself which he expounds? 
How then does it result, that preaching, in its true extent and 
idea, is not wholly a divine procedure? Grant that human 
organs are employed in its service; if they are chosen of God, 
and consecrated by heavenly grace, do they not convey divine 
treasures to a dying world? If God works through men to 
save men, is the work any the less divine for the instrument 
which he employs. The course of history, throughout, shows 
that all God’s gracious works, in this world, have been wrought 
through human agents. Prophet, psalmist, apostle, and saint, 
have been the agencies through which he has taught and acted. 
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He has revealed himself to man in man, in a deeper and more 
tender significance, than in all suns and stars. He has spoken 
through the human voice, looked with unutterable love and 
pity through the human eye, and worn the human form as an 
“Isis vail to his divinity,” for the suffering of death. We do 
not say that God has touched the lips of his preachers, in the 
same sense as he did the lips of seer and evangelist, or that he 
dwells in every sanctified body as he did in the Son of Joseph 
and Mary, but we can not doubt that he is with them, and in 
them in a sense as vital and real. 

The mightiest force in human society is personal influence, 
the power of soul on soul. Whether for good or for evil, we 
have no gauge to take its measure. The eye, and the voice, 
and the form, instinet with the living soul, wield forces which 
have enchained assemblies, put continents in commotion, and 
marshalled nations for the day of battle. 

Instances of this are the glory of history. It is sufficient to 
name Mohammed, and Peter the Hermit, and Buonaparte. 
They had the power so to diffuse, so to impart themselves to 


other minds, as to master and wield them at pleasure. And 
this is the power of all superior minds, and the natufe of all 
personal influence. Such a power God has used, and is yet to 
use more largely in his service. In the higher life yet to be 
attained, this is the power that shall muster the hosts of God, 
and lead them to the battle. 


When God has designed to introduce a new force into 
society, he has made his man for the time, and endowed him 
with the power to lead other minds, as the ‘moon leads the 
tidal wave of the sea.” The secret of this power is not so 
much in orations spoken and poems written, perhaps, as in 
orations lived and poems acted. He who possesses it, has a 
power to breathe himself into other hearts, to inoculate other 
spirits with his own, to reach the springs of thought and affec- 
tion, and touch them to his own soul’s issues. To such a man, 
the tone of the voice, the glance of the eye, the living presence, 
are the soul’s signs, and symbols, and mediums. We need 
only to conceive the time when it shall please God to commit 
to the church, as a body, the power which he has entrusted to a 
few individuals to bring before the mind such moral fermentas 
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never heaved the planet before. Commit to the millions of our 
Christendom the fire, and love, and consecration, which filled 
the bosom of David, and made the martyrs, and you have a 
power which nothing evil could withstand, a spirit, before 
which wickedness would vanish like stubble in the flame. 

We want preachers, then, not only sound in the faith, but 
preachers full of the Holy Ghost, and with a power to breathe 
out his influences into other souls. A preacher, to answer the 
ends of preaching, must have, in some sense, a power of self- 
impartation. If he carries heavenly treasures, others will be 
enriched by them only as he has power to communicate them, 
Hence, after a personal experience of the truth, he needs a 
voice and an eye trained to utter all the soul’s thoughts, and 
sympathies, and emotions. Without this he is like a dumb 
man trying to voice his feelings. In a system, therefore, which 
is mainly to accomplish its ends by souls acting on souls, which 
needs, as well for proclamation as for illustration, men who 
have experienced its renovating influence, and can give it 
expression through these human organs, we can not suppose 
that God has failed to make provision for its great necessity. 


And hence we are not surprised that he has exalted preaching 
to the place of honor, and thus has given truth the advantage 
of being borne to the world through souls made alive by its 
power. 


While, therefore, preaching sits king among the means which 
are to make the Gospel the power of God unto salvation, sub- 
ordinate to it, and inseparable from it, are the mighty influences 
of a witnessing life. This, after all, is the vital element in all 
true preaching. ‘There is something in truth, incarnated and 
warm with the breath of life, which invests it with a most win- 
ning grace and eloquence. A life, with the baptism of truth 
glittering upon its brow, wears a charm which it may not be 
easy to analyze, or define, but which is none the less felt 
and real. This is the charm of our Saviour’s character, and 
which, by common consent, elevates him above all the sons of 
men. Purity, like an orb of light, rayed out from him its 
steady brightness above the brightness of thesun. ‘The calm and 
lofty spirit within imaged itself on his brow of high, yet peace- 
ful dignity, it mirrored its mysteries and glories in the depths of 
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those quiet eyes, it uttered itself in those tones of seraphic 
sweetness, it showed forth his regal power in the divinity and 
grace of every attitude and movement. His essential character 
is the rock which holds up his kingdom of grace, and because 
the one is eternal, the other shall never fail. 

The preacher also, who is a representative of Christ, will 
have power just as his life is a reproduction of the life of 
Christ. His very departure from the common type of men 
arrests and compels observation. Christ teaches through such 
a life; it is a living sermon of his power and purity ever repeat- 
ing itself. Seepticism can not answer it, sophistry can not 
break the force of its strong and convincing logic. It goes 
quietly on its errand, dropping its influences like the snow, 
flake upon flake, weaving its mantle of whiteness over the earth. 
No herald announces its coming, but like the sunshine, shedding 
its light and distilling its warmth on field and flood, it streams 
its mellow radiance through all the windows of the soul. It is 
a star on the night of time, bringing down light from the throne 
itself, and prophesying immortality and glory. 

Preaching lips, therefore, should be set to the music of a 
preaching life. Like separate melodies, they should run to- 
gether in one glorious harmony. ‘They are complements of 
each other, and only in their mutual union doe they secure the 
best results of the Gospel. God gave us the power of speech, 
not only to distinguish our rationality, but to bridge the gulf 
between mind and mind. On the threads of speech, pass and 
repass in mutual communion the subtlest thoughts, the tender- 
est emotions, and the deepest affections of kindred souls. 

But in whom is the marriage of lip and life to be consum- 
mated for preaching the Gospel? Is preaching the work of 
the ministry alone? Did not our Saviour say to the entire 
membership, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature’? The early church so understood it, and 
practiced accordingly. Philip and Stephen, among the dea- 
cons, preached with no common power, and the church at+ 
Jerusalem, scattered by persecution, went everywhere preach- 
ing the word. Does not this account for the early influence of 
the Gospel, and indicate the true method of giving it to the 
world? Let the millions of our membership go everywhere 
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preaching the word, and does it need a prophet’s ken to 
foresee the result? By the laws of human nature, the world 
could not sit quietly in the old seats of thought and feeling. 

In the primitive day, to be a Christian was to be a preacher 
of righteousness. Has any thing transpired to release the 
common membership from this work, and to confine it to the 
hands of an ordained clergy? We suppose the Saviour meant 
what he said, “Go ye and preach the Gospel,” common mem- 
bers, and not alone the ministry. A work, which was laid 
upon all, can not be wrought by a few. If ministers are 
leaders in the host of God’s elect, it is the host which is to fight 
the Lord’s battles, and not the leaders alone. But the other 
idea, which has so widely prevailed, has wrought its appropriate 
fruit. The membership has been summoned to live to Christ, 
but has been denied Christ’s distinctive work. It is neither in 
nature, nor in grace, that men in these circumstances should 
not have failed in the high ends of holy living. The life to 
which the common membership has been called, is a life of 
quietism, a kind of hermit, or ascetic devotion, which is as 
unnatural as it is unbecoming. Work is the law of growth and 
strength. Without this, body and soul pine for the true nur- 
ture of life. We never cease to admire the consecration of the 
primitive church, and to contrast its activity with that of our 
own. ‘The difference, we apprehend, is in ideas rather than in 
men. Bring back the primitive idea of Christian living, and we 
ean not doubt the apostolic scenes would be repeated. We 
must have a preaching church, and not only a_ preaching 
clergy. We do not plead for set discourses from every son and 
daughter in the family of Christ ; there was very little of this 
in the apostolic preaching. But the Gospel as good news to 
the perishing, Christ as the Saviour of the lost; who is there 
of Christian experience, though of humblest talent and attain- 
ment, that can not repeat this? Put the whole membership on 
the work of discipling for Christ, and we shall have no reason 
.to complain of its worldliness and lack of interest in the salva- 
tion of men. Until this is done, our churches will be the bur- 
dens to crush the ministry, and retard the redemption of the 
world. 

It seems to us, therefore, vain to expect the ideal of the 
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church, as it lies in the Scriptures, will ever be realized until 
we restore it to its appointed work. It must be made in reality 
what it is in theory, Christ’s ordained channel to convey his 
grace to the world. We must take off the coverings which 
obscure its true idea, and send it forth fresh and unencumbered 
to its heavenly work. We are to learn that the church has 
another mission, than to plant itself in society, lead its worldly 
enterprises, and build up splendid houses of worship that it may 
build up more splendid estates. The Gospel is not to be classed 
among the luxuries which only the few can enjoy, or among 
those common things which are too cheap to be sought, or 
regarded. It is God’s gift to the world, and every child of 
Adam inherits such right in it as he does in the air of heaven. 
To restrain such a gift from its universal intent and destiny is 
to rob God and man. And yet has not the church been largely 
educated to be a receiver of the heavenly grace, rather than an 
almoner of it to perishing men; to seek entertainment in impos- 
ing show and eloquent discourses, rather than duty and toil in 
the distinetive work to which Christ has called his people? We 
demand great sermons from great men, as if God had made a 
failure in giving us a Gospel so simple, that a child can under- 
stand and repeat it. We hear, hear, hear, as if the ear were 
the organ through which all our relations to Christ were to be 
met. We have been willing to suppose that no man, without 
a diploma from the schools, was fit to tell a sinner the way to 
heaven through Jesus Christ. But is it not time to ask if God 
is shut up to the schools for a supply of preachers, if the 
church has not an army of men already enrolled upon her lists, 
quite competent to take possession of the world for Christ? 
Put the sickle into the hands of her great membership, and what 
is to hinder her reaping the harvests of these human generations, 
and gathering them into the eternal garner ! 

jut have we not been afraid to trust the church to do her 
own work, and have taken it out of her hands, and committed 
it to the learned hands of his ministry. We have not been so 
blind, however, as not to see the immense disproportion be- 
tween this small order, and the vast work to be done. Our 
faith, therefore, has had the larger margin, and while we could 
have little confidence in the human element, we have been 
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driven to large confidence in the divine. And still we have, 
somehow, felt that more human power was needed for this work, 
than was likely to be exerted by our little band of regularly 
appointed clergy. And, therefore, we have, very naturally, 
sought to multiply its power and presence by machinery. 
Hence the press has been put under contribution, and type and 
steam have been trying to do the work of living souls. Books 
instead of men are the marked feature of our time. But God’s 
appointment is men with books, if you please, or with what- 
ever else can persuade the sinner to a true life. But books 
alone, the best that human genius ever indited, even the Bible 
itself, dropped like leaves into the dwellings of men without 
the living preacher, would do little either to elevate or sanctify 
our poor humanity. Are not the Bible and the best volumes of 
the Christian press, in ten thousand homes in our land that are 
full of abomination and sin? In the very hells of intemperance 
and pollution, on the very altars of Bacchus and of Venus, 
God’s word lies, a perpetual illustration of weakness, separated 
from the sanctified life of the Christian. It is the word spoken 
and breathed by sanctified souls that is to save the world. We 
multiply the dynamics of the church, just as we multiply the 
love, and faith, and truth, and consecration which dwell in each 
individual bosom. The force which acts in our breast is com- 
municated to another, that to a third, that to a fourth, and so 
on, till, to use our Saviour’s figure, the whole lump is leavened. 
To suppose our machinery has any force above, and separate 
from that of the individuals that work it, is to mistake the most 
certain law of moral dynamics. 

And here is just our danger, that our eye will be intent on 
mechanical efforts, when we should be watching and toiling for 
living results. Does God intend that the Gospel shall be 
preached to the world through books, while the church is left to 
waste and wear herself out in material pursuits? Such an idea, 
indeed, is very convenient and accommodating to men, whose 
hands never slacken from earthly toil, save to give a few dollars 
to feed the machine which is dealing salvation upon the world? 
Not a few have been made comfortable in an engrossing world- 
liness, by just turning over to Christ the spray of that golden 
stream which has poured through the gates of a successful 
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business. Are we saying that money should not be given to 
God? So far from this we are saying that the man himself 
should be given to God, and that money without the man, 
benevolence in the finger ends, and not in the heart, money, 
which buys the license to an untiring earthliness, is not the want 
of this, or any Christian age. We ask for men, and they offer 
us money, as if money, which was not the interpreter of Chris- 
tian thought and feeling and consecrai'on, had any place in the 
work of Christ. But money can make books, and books in the 
place of men are like stones in the place of bread. Books are 
dead men’s bones, the secret power which wins and masters liv- 
ing souls is not in them. He who made the mind, ordained 
that it should be influenced by mind. And so he says to the 
church, “Ye are the salt of the earth, ye are the light of the 
world.” Is not the church a thing to be used, then, in re- 
deeming this world to Christ? Is her great membership to 
stand with folded hands, while a few leaders work the mighty 
enginery of our warfare, and summon the nations to submit to 
Giod? Are the masses of God’s elect to be just vessels of 
reception, to get and hold the treasures of grace which are 
poured into them, rather than fountains of life, whose streams 
are for the healing of the nations? 

The Gospel is not more a system of matchless grace, than it 
is of soundest economy. Her dynamics admit no waste of 
vital forces. Every part is designed to work with the greatest 
possible efficiency, and with the least possible loss of power. We 
need not say, therefore, that it is human wisdom which is at- 
tempting to convert the world through a ministry, rather than 
through the church. The attempt of course must fail; it has 
none of the conditions of success, is without common sense, is 
immensely wasteful, and perfectly inadequate to the end pro- 
posed. The worldly concern which permitted its resources to 
run out through such flood-gates, would go to ruin in a twelve 
month. It only shows what an exuberance of power there is in 


the Gospel, that it can survive such a drain upon its vital en- 
ergies, and still remain the mightiest influence in the earth. 
Take any single church, look at the talent, time, money, influ- 
ence, given to an unbroken worldliness, and then enlarge the 
field of vision till the eye takes in all Christendom, and you 
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can not fail to see that the waste of resources in the kingdom 
of grace is beyond expression or comprehension. Just reverse 
the picture, and suppose every fraction of power in this great 
Commonwealth of our Israel was used in its legitimate sphere, 
and how long should men ask in vain for the bread of life? 
Would not the light stream afar, would not the leaven perme- 
ate into other souls, and inoculate itself as a life into this dead 
humanity? Would not these burning lives, which God has 
hung in this great world-gallery, speedily light the lost to 
heaven ? 

We need, then, men more than money, more than books ; 
men who can endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
It is worth considering, whether our Christianity is not becom- 
ing too delicate for the rough places over which she is called to 
walk ; whether we are not rearing a generation of effeminates, 
when we need men of more than Roman courage and endur- 
ance. We send our workers into the field with all the nice and 
tasteful appointments of home, banishing, in all outward sur- 
roundings, the very idea of sacrifice and self-denial. Sut 
what army ever covered itself with glory, that went out to 
the battle carrying the refinements and conveniences of luxu- 
rious life! It is remarkable that there is not a scene this side 
the grave, in which the Scriptures represent the Christian as 
enjoying elegance and ease. On the other hand, he is a pil- 
grim without a home, a soldier in ceaseless warfare, a runner 
speeding to the goal, a wrestler on the white sands of the arena 
for the crown of victory. In the elder day of Christianity, these 
figures were realities. God’s chosen then went out without 
staff, or scrip, or change of garments, to battle with sin, and 
want, and the devil. But now, who will go to tell the dying 
of Christ, without a full purse, and wardrobe, and larder? We 
are not saying that the church, in her fulness, should send out 
her sons empty to toil and suffer; this would be meanness it- 
self. But our question is more fundamental: Is this the best 
we are to expect, is this all that Christianity is capable of 
doing? If the church is so mean as to withhold itself and its 
money from Christ, are we to assume that the men, with a 
heart to work, must stay at home, or be recalled from the field ? 
What! have not men hands as well as hearts, and is there any 
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more difficulty in ministering to one’s own necessities now, than 
there was in the days of Paul? Do not the children of this 
world make pilgrimages to ‘every quarter of the globe, on 
errands of gain? Are not the white wings of commerce flying 
on every water? Are not millions of feet pressing to the gold 
lands on the Pacific slopes, and in the Pacific Sea? Nota 
zone however pestilential, not a region however barbarous, not 
a latitude however icy and desolate, that has not invited the 
enterprise of commence, or science, or worldly adventure. 
Whatever human power could do in this direction, has been 
attempted. Danger and death have been met in every form, 
but have not retarded, for one moment, the step of this ad- 
vaneing host. Has the Gospel no power to make heroes and 
martyrs in these latter days? Has the world gained all the 
heroes, and shall it have the honor of all the martyrdoms of 
our time? Is it any more difficult for the heralds of salvation 
to penetrate distant and unknown lands, than for the heralds 
of traffic and adventure? If for gold we can dare cold and 
nakedness, and pestilence and death, shall they have terrors to 
turn back our feet on missions of mercy to the perishing? 
What would Paul have said to such a suggestion? Would he 
have turned back on any path which mortal man would dare to 
tread? The men of apostolic time and spirit went to the ends 
of the earth, trusting for temporal things to Him who sent 
them to distribute heavenly things. If other hands were shut 
to their necessities, they had hands of their own that never 
failed them in an emergency. If they could not ride to their 
fields of labor, they could walk; and if they had no scrip for 
their journey, they could work, or beg their way. They were 
sent of God to tell the dying of Christ, and they asked no 
men, or organizations of men to come between them and their 
work. So simple was their idea of preaching the Gospel to the 


world, each man creating his needful temporalities in the very 
plan and service of spiritual things. When the church shall 
recognize her distinctive work, and plan and labor just to give 
this world to Christ, what will all the crafts and industries be 
but parts of her heavenly calling? This will simplify every 


thing, and unite brain, and heart, and hand, in a single service. 
We believe there is a day for the church, when her consecrated 
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minds will have some of the wisdom, and some of the devo- 
tion, to an engrossing idea, which the world has. We would 
hang our head for Christianity, if we believed it was not compe- 
tent to do what Mammon and Mormon can. Has not the one 
countless thousands in every land, toiling, suffering, and dying, 
to win his golden smiles? And has not the other sent out his 
heralds over the earth, without patronage, without protection, 
and without support, to preach his beastly gospel? With a 
devotion worthy of the holiest cause, a band of seventy men 
left Salt Lake, a little time since, each with his hand-cart, car- 
rying what little he needed for a journey of a thousand miles 
over the plains, and mountains, and deserts, between him and 
his point of destination. This point was St. Louis. Arrived 
here, they separated, each to make his way to a different and 
special field of labor. His support each one must create for 
himself. He is face to face with his work, and only his cour- 
age, and skill, and strength, are pledged to his success. And 
these men are traversing every part of Christendom to-day, at 
their own charges, and doing their work with a singleness and 
efficiency of purpose, which mock our slow, and cumbrous, and 
noisy methods of evangelization. 

What a power there is in one soul consecrated to some en- 
grossing idea, what force has worked in the brain of a single 
scholar, or artist, or inventor, who has toiled on in poverty, 
and silence, and neglect, till at last, he has moved the world in 
the realization of his idea, and been crowned among the regal 
minds of the race. 

Christianity was once a simple idea, a vital, central, moving 
force in the individual heart. It was the power of individual 
lives dropped into the current of humanity to change its course 
and destiny for eternity. 

Has God changed his plan of raising up humanity from the 
ruin of the fall and of the tomb? Has he interposed any 
medium between the church and the world, or does he want 
any there? Did he not, by a necessity, introduce the soul to 
its heavenly work, the moment he introduced into it its heavenly 
life? God, then, has fitted the church for her work, and put her 
in connection with it. And what is to hinder her taking pos- 
session of the earth in the name of Christ, but the earthliness 
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which enfolds her? Why could not she march to-day on her 
heavenly mission, but that she lacks the high consecration for 
such a service ? 

We have money enough, and too much; this is the millstone 
on the neck of our piety. This it is which detains men from 
the field, instead of sending them into it. When the church 
has been poorest in this world’s goods, she has been mightiest 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds. Until we 
come to feel that God’s kingdom is to advance among men, 
through the consecrated lives of his people, without regard to 
any accessories of wealth, or worldly position, the church will 
fail to reach the fulness of her power and glory. We, at least, 
suggest the inquiry, whether our machinery is not standing 
between us and the world, whether organizations representing 
large money capital and power will be doing the work of the 
church, when the final shout shall go up, ‘The kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ”? Is it heresy to suppose that organizations, as distinct 
from the church, and beyond her control, have answered mainly 
their end, and that God is indicating that they are ready to 
vanish away? We suggest whether the church will not do her 
work without proxies, when her work is simply to preach Christ 
and him crucified ? 

But before that time, perhaps our exclusive idea of a learned 
ministry may be somewhat modified. We suspect there is a 
golden mean in this matter, which we have not reached as yet. 
And we are not without apprehension that our Baptist and Meth- 
odist friends are nearer to it than we are. Younger than our- 
selves as denominations, they have far oytstripped us in the race 
of denominational success. We can not suppose that it would be 
just to attribute this to any peculiarities of creed, so much as to 
peculiarities of practice. They have shown a power of expan- 
sion, an efficiency and devotedness in the single work of preach- 
ing the Gospel, which are well worth our study. Their 
ministers, as a body, have not been learned, in the common 
sense of that term, but they have been godly, earnest, natural, 
real men, and not so far above the people as to lose their sym- 
pathy for them, or their points of attachment to them. Here, 
we believe, is the real secret of their power, a secret which a 
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very high culture is too apt to disregard. Had we, like those 
denominations, between our learned clergy and the people, a 
class of middle men of sufficient cultivation for the demands of 
correct and forcible speech, we can not help thinking our power 
for practical, popular effect would be immensely increased. 
What proportion these two classes shall bear to each other we 
can not decide; perhaps that which obtained in the little circle 
of the twelve will furnish us with a hint. 

If it should be said that we open the door to false doctrine 
by adopting, in part, an unlearned ministry, it is sufficient to 
reply that all the great errors which have distracted the church 
have come from just the opposite quarter, namely, the school- 
men. Besides, is it certain that the best preparation for 
preaching the Gospel is a long and weary attention to subjects 
which, to say the best, are but remotely related to the Gospel ? 
Shall we decide, ex cathedra, that no one is fit to preach who 
is unable to read the Scriptures in the original tongues? Has 
not God a teaching which is infinitely better than this, and 
without which all the Hebrew and Greek in the world would 
not qualify a man to expound the word? These are helps indeed, 
and when they are available should be carefully and gratefully 
employed, but are they indispensable? When a man has been 
taught of the Holy Ghost, and knows the truth in an inner 
experience, there is nothing greater or better. You may give 
him a rhetoric and an utterance by your classics, but God has 
given him the burden which he is to speak, and he can not well 
enunciate an error, or defend a lie. 

And, moreover, shall we accept, without challenge, the idea 
that the schools are the only places where men are disciplined 
to severe and accurate thought. ‘The power to act nobly and 
efficiently may exist with little book knowledge ; to know living 
men, to have sat under the stern and thorough teaching of ex- 
perience, to have a sympathy open to the unnumbered influ- 
ences of exhaustless and ever-healthful nature, may set a man 
above those who have studied all things at second haad, as seen 
through other eyes, and represented by feeble human speech.” 
A faculty to work well, a knowledge of men, and a power to 
measure them at a glance, these are attainments of not a few 
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who know little of good letters. But they are men of dis- 
ciplined mind notwithstanding, and fully competent, in practical 
life, to measure power with the best specimens of the schools. 

Nor are we to forget that the best training for any profes- 
sion is the legitimate work of the profession itself. Theories 
have their place and value, but practical working is the final 
test of power. We are educating, we fear, too much for profes- 
sional life, and not enough in it. Men grow to the fulness of 
their profession only by devoting their lives to its business. 
Set a man at work, and teach him how to work, if you will 
develop his strength and his skill. The great revival through 
which we are now passing, confirms what we say. The common 
membership has felt itself called to the field of labor, and it has 
grown marvellously in its toil. Lawyers, merchants, mechan- 
ics, toilers of every name, who have felt the constraining love 
of Christ, have gone forth preaching the word, and winning 
souls to God. Ministers have not had any undue importance, 
revivalists, as such, have scarcely been known, but the church 
has preached, and prayed, and labored, and God has set his 
seal of favor upon her work. Is it not time we comprehended 
that God’s word, in the hands of the common membership, is 
no less his power unto salvation, than the same word in the 
hands of his clergy ? 

Mark what we say. Weare not asserting that the church 
can dispense with a body of learned divines, a body as large as 
she now has, og has ever had, perhaps. We do not believe 
that she can. The history of the past, and the demands of the 
present, indicate the importance of such a body. For a long 
time to come there will be need of a guild of men, thoroughly 
taught in science, and philosophy, and criticism, men who can 


thread all the windings of scepticism, and wrest the weapons of 
infidelity to its own destruction. But to expect the great body 
of the ministry, whether learned or unlearned, to do this origi- 
nal work, is to expect what they never have done. Investiga- 
tion and argument have been furnished to their hand, and 
always will be. It seems, therefore, merely a question of pro- 


portions: How much learning does a man need in order to use 
to advantage the results of the few minds who have done the 
original work? Ilave we not multitudes of minds of good 
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common education and common sense, that are entirely compe- 
tent to see and to use such results as these minds of original 
force have carefully wrought out? ‘This is precisely what the 
vast majority of the ministry is doing to-day, and it is what 
thousands out of the ministry could do as well. 

But if the reason of the case did not seem to point to this 
middle class, the necessity of it would. Nothing is clearer 
than that the world can never be supplied with a ministry from 
the colleges and the seminaries, even with our means of supply 
augmented a thousand fold. We are hardly furnishing men 
fast enough to make good the natural waste of the ministry at 
home, to say nothing about the great unoccupied field abroad. 
And the home field has suddenly assumed new and mighty 
proportions. Four millions of blacks just from the house of 
their bondage, and seven millions of poor whites from a condi- 
tion hardly less servile and degrading, are for the first time 
accessible to the pure word of life. Whence are to come the 
men who are to meet this urgent demand? What boldest 
dreamer has had any vision of supply from the seminaries? If 
we wait for that, generations must go down to their graves 
before they shall hear a lisp of the Gospel of Christ. But if 
we add to these the eight hundred or a thousand millions in 
other lands waiting to hear the glad tidings, the impossibility of 
doing the work through graduates of the schools, becomes sim- 
ply self-evident and absolute. ‘There must be, therefore, some 
other way. The God of salvation is not so limited in resources 
that he inust wait on the schools to furnish the reapers for this 
great harvest of the world. We can see but one way, and it 
seems to us God’s finger is pointing to that unmistakably ; we 
must use the common mind of the church for this purpose. 
And it is worth considering whether this mind is not merely the 
most available, but the best fitted for the work to be done. 
How generous a culture is needed to preach the Gospel to the 
blacks and whites of the Seuth, te the tribes of Africa, or 
indeed to almost any portion of heathendom ? 

Here, even, how much of human learning must a man have 
mastered before he is competent to tell a sinner what he must 
do to be saved!, Some men could do it with little, while others 
could not do it with much. Some men, who never saw a col- 
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lege or a seminary, are vastly better qualified to preach the 
Gospel than others who have run the curriculum of both. 
Why not examine every candidate on his own merits, and 
whether he be touched with the varnish of the schools, or not, 
so God has touched his heart and his lips with his fire, bid him 
speak in the name of Christ? Must we wait till we have 
sharpened him with our dialectics, and covered him over with 
our learned armor, before we will permit him to meet the cham- 
pions of sin and unbelief? Seepticism is not often vanquished 
with the keenest blade of argument, it is a disease of the heart, 
rather than of the head, and is cured by moral rather than 
logical remedies. If ever a sceptic yields he is likely to yield 
to the force of a holy life, and that simplest preaching of the 
word which witnesses with the other witness of God in his own 
bosom. ILuman learning is not adequate to this, it is God’s word 
spoken by holy men, and accompanied by the Holy Ghost. If 
this be so, then is it not possible that other lips (though we 
would these were increased a hundred times) than those which 
have sipped Parnassian springs are fit to tell the story of the 
cross 7 

If we keep in mind the one idea, that God is to convert this 
world through his church, the practical question will be the 
development of her power. This power is two-fold, an inter- 
cessory power with God, and a witnessing power with men. 
That mere culture has any tendency either to beget or augment 
such a power, I can not believe. There is a culture which 
comes from the study of sacred subjects, which is all-sufficient 
for the demands of God’s service. This culture is the great 
want of the church in this age of a teeming secular press. 
Nothing but the very marrow and fitness of the word can 
deliver from its showy, shallow, and incessant spawn. Give 
us men profound in the Scriptures, and very soon we will nur- 
ture a race who can eat meat, and not only drink milk. When 


a man asks what he must do to be saved, he wants simple 


truth, just what God says, without any ornaments of speech, 
or tricks of style. And who is there of our membership that 
can not be trained to clear conception and precise enunciation 
of the truth which saves? If one of our churches were taken 
up bodily, and dropped down upon the banks of the Congo, or 
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the Indus, would it not be a shame and a crime if the least of 
its members did not know enough to tell the dark-minded and 
the perishing the way to eternal life? The creed of a dying 
man is short, has just two articles, sin and salvation. He 
knows the one, and he craves the other. Now does not the 
person in whose experience both are realities, know enough to 
tell that experience to another, as poor, as ignorant, as himself? 
Systems he may not understand, but salvation he does. He 
knows that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
and that faith in him is life eternal. Who shall bid him to lock 
this secret in his own bosom, when the perishing are asking for 
light and life ! 

No small share of the minjsterial work is to train the church 
to her largest power with God and with man. “He gave some to 
be apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers, for perfecting the saints to the work of 
the ministry, to the edifying of the body of Christ.” The 
work of the pastor is specially to fit the church to minister the 
word of life to the lost, not to preach his system, but to enun- 
ciate the truth, in which is salvation. The Gospel in its 
essence has wondrous simplicity. A Karen, or a Hottentot, 
can understand it. It is a light in itself, and becomes a dark- 
ness only through our philosophy. We are straitened in our 
philosophy, and not in the Bible. We are pent up and cribbed 
in our system, which haunts us like a nightmare, destroying the 
blessed freedom and expansion of the Gospel. Said a shrewd 
observer, ““We in New England are made of theology.” Cer- 
tain it is we spend our best years in the mastery of systems. 
Yet God has set truth in his word without order, and, I sup- 
pose, in the best possible relation and proportion. How few, 
however, are ready to preach it without setting around it the 
guards of the system, and fitting it to its place there ! 

Suppose there should not always be the appearance of self- 
consistency in our preaching, it is no more than what appears 
in the Bible. And as it has pleased the Author of the Bible to 
leave it there, 1 am not sure that he requires human hands to 
fit and dovetail its parts into one another. A becoming mod- 
esty ought to be satisfied to stop where God does. There is more 
than one truth, and more than one side to truth. If the Bible 
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did not defy and overrun our system, it could not be from God. 
We have not caught the whole truth, and pressed it into the 
few articles of our confession. The creed may'be biblical, but 
not so biblical as the Bible itself. Every sect has the truth in 
parts, no one has it all. The Bible holds the truth of all the 
sects, and vastly more than the sects have thought of. And if 
by preaching the Bible we must preach the doctrines of this, or 
that, or all of the sects, shall we be afraid to doit? Will the time 
never come when we shall preach the word in all its glorious 
freedom, and flexibility, and strength? Must we ever be spend- 
ing our time and energy on the mere details and finesse of the 
system, when exhaustless riches of truth and grace, for which 
the world is perishing, are given us to distribute ? 


We verily believe that the ministry needs a more fearless 
utterance. Instead of apologizing for the truth, and seeking to 
win the prejudices of men to its favor, they should speak 
with authority as the messengers of God. If they are faithful 
men, they have no choice but to speak the word which he bids 
them. The more solemn and awful the truths, the more pun- 
gently and frequently should they be crowded home upon the 


heart and the conscience. Let ministers. preach the werd in all 
its fulness, learning, once for all, that God’s word in God’s 
hands is safe. 

Up to this would we educate the church. We would have 
her feel that the truth carried home to the hearts of men, is the 
power of God unto salvation to them that believe. And we 
would have her feel that God has chosen her to the work of 
ministering the word of life. We would put the Gospel into 
the hands of her whole membership, and charge them, in the 
name of Christ, to preach it to every creature on the planet. 
We would have her feel that she has power with God as she 
lives by faith and prayer, and that she will prevail with man as 
she lays her very heart upon the world, and pours from its 
fountains the spirit of life. The world is perishing, not for 
better criticism, not for the results of nicer philological investi- 
gation and inquiry, but for the simple word which has nour- 
ished prophets and apostles, and the great army of the elect 
who have gone home to glory. If a few scholars choose to 
employ their time in settling the authority and meaning of the 
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sacred text, a work all important and necessary, no one will 
complain. But this is not the work of the church, or of the 
ministry as a whole. 

A more urgent labor is on our hands; men are perishing, 
and God forbid that they should be amused with trifles. We 
possess the charm whose magic power dissolves away sin, and 
restores the soul to its union with God. If we fail to use it, 
we betray our Master, and the souls of those for whom he 


died. 





ARTICLE IL. 
LOTTERIES AND RAFFLES. 


THESE are schemes for a systematic disposition of money and 
valuables by chance, and are devised for amusement, and for 
excitement, and for profit. They are presumed to rule out the 
intervention of human skill and planning, so that it can not be 
determined and known in advance who shall gain or lose by a 
venture in them. The schemes, by their structure, foreordain 
certain results of loss and gain to the persons sharing in them, 
but on whom these results shall fall is left to the fortune, 
chance or hap, that constitute the very essence of the device. 
The result may be obtained by using dice, cards, tickets, num- 
bers, wheels, and various other means. 

The act itself goes under the general term of Lottery, 
though it has many other names, among which the more mod- 
ern, popular and graceful is Raffle. Whatever the name, the 
thing done is substantially the same. It is “ta game of hazard 
in which small sums are ventured for the chance of obtaining a 
larger value, either in money, or in other articles.” The Rafile, 
as distinguished from the Lottery, has not perhaps so broad a 
meaning. In it each of a number of persons deposits or 
stakes a part of the value of something for the chance of get- 
ting by lot the whole of that thing. The impression of the 
word Raffle has, moreover, a something in it more refined and 
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graceful and dainty, than pertains to Lottery. The latter is 
associated in the popular mind, historically and necessarily, 
with trick, dishonor, dishonesty, gaming with desperate passion, 
ruined fortunes and families, and gross immoralities. This new 
court name, pleasing polite ears with the accent of its Italian 
and French pedigree, throws a vail over what is so justly often- 
sive in the old term. But substantially and practically the two 
words mean one and the same thing, and so the statute of Mas- 
sachusetts on games of chance makes them synonymes. 

Many entering into the charitable raffle scheme do not regard 
it as setting up and drawing in a lottery, because the name of 
the thing is different. But the law in the different States does 
not discriminate between the two. Massachusetts and New 
York and some of the other States use the term raffle in their 
statutes, forbidding games of chance, as synonymous and inter- 
changable with lotteries. Others cover the words lottery and 
raffle both and alike in their definition of a game of chance and 
of a ticket or right in the same. The language of the statute 
of Ohio will serve as an example of this legal defining that 
makes the lottery and raffle identical. “If any person shall 
open, set on foot, carry on, promote, make or draw, publicly or 
privately, any lottery or scheme of chance of any kind or des- 
cription, by whatever name, style or title the same may be de- 
nominated and known,” etc. 

In the principles on which the two are devised and managed, 
in the gaming feelings excited, and in the general results on 
those interested, the Lottery and the Raffle are near enough to 
identity to be treated as one and the same thing. 

It will best serve the purposes of this paper if we first sketch, 
in brief, the history of these games as related to legislation and 
state policy in Great Britain, France, and our own country. 

Private lotteries were established in England as early as 
1569, and their influence on the business habits and morals 
of the people began so long ago, three centuries, to be made 
known by experience. In 1612 one was granted by James the 
First for the benefit of the Virginia Colony, which yielded 
twenty-nine thousand pounds. In 1659 the English govern- 
ment established one for its own benefit in repairing the harbors 
of the realm, and sold forty thousand tickets at ten shillings 
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each. Some of the prizes were many thousands of dollars 
each, and the temptations to buy were great. The success of 
a few with prizes, and the disappointment of many with blanks, 
stirred a popular and general profound passion for indulgence 
in such hopes and hazards. Steady and profitable toil was 
neglected, the earnings of the poor and often the scanty com- 
forts of- home were sunk in the many private lotteries that now 
sprung up. ‘Treachery, fraud, and the gambling tricks com- 
mon to the game, debauched the managers; while petty thefts 
of servants and clerks, and embezzlement of funds by treas- 
urers and agents were resorted to for ticket money. The 
government became alarmed for the safety of public ntorals 
and industrious habits, and so in view of the wide and deep 
corruption from these schemes, it prohibited all private lotteries 
in 1698. ‘Notwithstanding which,” says the historian, refer- 
ring to this act of Parliament and its penalty of five hundred 
pounds, “the disposition to fraud on the one hand, and for ad- 
venture on the other, continued to prevail, and small lotteries 
were carried on under the denomination of sales of gloves, fans, 
cards, plate,” ete. Here we have the illegal original of our 
illegal modern Gift Enterprises, and the sale of tickets of ad- 
mission to something very common or low, with a chance of 
drawing a set of tin tea-spoons, a brass watch or a stick of 
candy. 

Speaking of this state of morals in England, the writer con- 
tinues: ‘Children have robbed their parents, servants their 
masters, suicides have been committed, and almost every crime 
that can be imagined has been occasioned either directly or indi- 
rectly through the baneful influence of lotteries.” 

Still later, and during the reign of Queen Anne, {1702-14}. 
Parliament labored farther to suppress them, as promoting 
immorality, and declared them to be “public nuisances.” And 
under the Third George, [1760-1820], those who sold tickets 
without license were declared by statute [42d George III.} to 
be “rogues and vagabonds.” Yet the government was not 
fully informed and awake as to the evil. They still thought 
hat the government could practice the wrong under restrictions 
and watching, and so avoid the abuses and immoral influence 
of private schemes. Therefore for revenue and other public 
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uses Parliamentary lotteries were established. This was a con- 
cession by the government that the ‘thing was not an evil in 
itself, and necessarily wrong. Then private companies pressed 
for the same privilege, and established lotteries in contempt of 
the law. Then government undertook to regulate the popular 
passion by a License Law, adopted in 1778. The price of a 
license was put at fifty pounds. At once private schemes fell 
off from the number of four hundred to fifty-one. 

Among others these two conditions were affixed to a license ; 
that a company should not do any office work after eight o’clock 
in the evening, or sell any tickets in Cambridge and Oxford. 
Why forbid office hours at night, except that the lottery prac- 
tices and works of darkness are very apt to join hands and 
become one? And why forbid the sale of tickets among the 
scholars of Cambridge and Oxford, except that lotteries are 
corrupting and dangerous to the young? 

Still this demoralizing system and the struggles to regulate 
it, a vain endeavor, passed over into the present century. The 
English government was then deriving from licensing it about 
three and three fourths millions of dollars per annum, as reve- 
nue. At the same time the English people were oppressed by 
the immorality, vices and crimes that the system was producing. 
Then Committees in the House of Commons were appointed to 
make full investigations and report. ‘‘In 1808 the Reports of 
a Committee of the House of Commons disclosed,” says an 
eminent English authority, ‘a dreadful scene of vice and misery 
brought on by lotteries, and recommended their abolition, or at 
least that they should be put under regulations.” The language 
of the Committee itself is stronger than this, and we quote their 
own words : 

“The foundation of the lottery system is so radically vicious . . . 
under no system of regulations, which can be devised, will it be 
possible for Parliament to adopt it as an efficacious source of reve- 
nue, and at the same time divest it of all the evils of which it has 
hitherto proved so baneful a source.” 


The struggle to meet the evil now opened again with new 
vigor and nearer to a hopeful point of attack, as it was at the 
“radically vicious foundation of the lottery system.” Still the 
remaining struggle was long, continuing for twenty years. It 
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is astonishing to see how tenaciously and with how much vital- 
ity a popularized evil, known, felt and confessed to be an evil, 
will cling to a community. Such was the array of immorality, 
idleness and criminality justly proved on this system that Par- 
liament refused any act of incorporation for a lottery after 
1823, and forbade the sale of tickets in foreign lotteries within 
the realm under high penalties. And so having “proved emi- 
nently prejudicial to public morals by fostering among the peo- 
a propensity for gambling,” the last legal lottery in England 
came to an end October 18, 1826. 

We need not detail the steps for their suppression in France. 
They were similar to those in England, only that as French 
morals are much lower than the English the effects of the sys- 
tem in France were more violent and offensive and deadly 
against public virtue. The lottery was legally abolished in — 
France in 1836. A single fact will indicate and suggest a 
wide gathering of results. The following year the deposits by 
the poor in the Savings Banks exceeded the amount of the last 
lottery year by more than half a million of dollars. 

Legislation in the United States on lotteries and raffles has 
been quite as marked and much more prompt and to the point 
than in the mother country. As these schemes were in much 
popularity in England during our colonial period, and when we 
were instituting sovereign state governments, it was a matter 
of course that they should come into favor here. 

But our practical fathers early saw their injurious effects, and 
the’ Congress, during the Revolution, gave the key note to the 
general and prohibitory legislation that followed in the most of 
the States. ‘The American Congress adopted the following 
resolution, October 12th and 16th, 1778: 


‘* Whereas, True religion and good morals are the only solid 
foundation of public liberty and happiness, 

** Resolved, That it be, and it is hereby, earnestly recommended 
to the several States to take the most effectual measures for the en- 
couragement thereof, and for the suppressing . . . ... +» 
gaming, and such other diversions as are productive of idleness, 
dissipation, and a general depravity of principles and manners.” 


We have not at hand the dates of the absolute prohibition of 
these vicious schemes in the several States that we are about to 
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mention. This general date, however, may be‘given, that the 
system went through abolition here, as a whole, about the time 
and soon following its abolition in England. For the same 
evil results were made apparent here at the same time, and the 
two countries made common stock of the facts and reasonings 
on the subject. 

As late as 1832, there were in nine of the States four hun- 
dred and twent¥ lottery schemes in action, with an aggregate 
of prizes amounting to $66,420,162. In 1830 a scheme was 
drawn in New York of $9,270,000, but in 1833 that State 
abolished the system. Uuder the agitation, tempting publica- 
tion and circulation of such an immense lottery capital, no 
doubt the evils of the system, in blighting industry, morals and 
domestic happiness, came to a crisis and climax, and the State, 
in alarm and abhorrence, swept away the whole demoralizing 
system three years afterward. 

A similar fact in England stirred the people, moved Parlia- 
ment and precipitated its overthrow there. A little before its 
abolition a mammoth scheme was drawn, in which the prizes 
ranged from twenty pounds sterling up to one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. So diffused was the chance interest in this, that 
one of the smallest tickets would have perhaps fifty share own- 


ers, six-penny, and even penny rights, in the hoped for prize. 
Children’s mouths, clerks’ tills and heavy treasuries were 
robbed for purchase money. Of course the drawing dashed 
thousands of hopes, and revealed a vast amount of theft, pec- 
ulation and breaches of pecuniary trusts, that were to have been 
covered over by prize money. In the mortification, fear and 
despair consequent on so many ruined ticket holders, fifty sui- 
cides occurred on the night following the drawing. It is such 
facts as these that have driven the system to the wall in legisla- 
tive halls. 

Brief references to the statutes in some of our States will 
indicate the tone of the law and the status of the Lottery or 
Raffle in our own country. The laws of Massachusetts are as 
follows : 

‘* Whoever sets up or promotes any lottery for money ; or by way 
of lcttery disposes of any property of value, real or personal; or 
under the pretext of a sale, gift or delivery, of any other property, 
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or any right, pfivilege, or thing, whatever, disposes of, or offers or 
attempts to dispose of, any real or personal property, with the in- 
tent to make the disposal of such real or personal property depend- 
ent upon or connected with any chance by lot, dice, numbers, game, 
hazard, or other gambling device, whereby such chance or device is 
made an additional inducement to the disposal or sale of said prop- 
erty ; and whoever aids, either by printing or writing, or is any way 
concerned, in the setting up, managing, or drawing, of any such 
lottery, or in such disposal, or offer, or attempts, to dispose of prop- 
erty by any such chance or device ; shall for each offence be pun- 
ished by fine not exceeding two thousand dollars. 

- » . And whoever knowingly suffers money or other property 
to be raffled for in such house, shop or building, [under his control] 
- + «+ Shall for each offence be punished by fine not exceeding 
t'vo thousand dollars.” And whoever sells or offers to sell any 
ticket, certificate, bill, token, number, chance or any other device, 
to property or parts of it so offered in lottery or raffle, is subject to 
the same fine. A second offence, under conviction subjects one to 
imprisonment in the house of correction.—Revised Stat. 1860, ch. 
167, §§ 1, 2, 3. 


The Constitution of Rhode Island has the following clause : 
‘All lotteries shall hereafter be prohibited in this State, except 
those already authorized by the General Assembly.”’ Fine, two 
thousand dollars. Art. 4, § 12. 

The Connecticut statutes, by the code of 1866, have the same 
laws for substance, excepting a variation in the measure and 
mode of punishment. 

New York has this in her Constitution : ‘Nor shall any lot- 
tery hereafter be authorized, or any sale of lottery tickets 
allowed within the State.” Art. 1, § 10. 

The following, in her General Statutes, shows how New 
York makes the lottery and raffle identical: “No person shall 
set up or propose any money, goods, chattels or things in 
action to be raffled for, or to be distributed by lot or chance,” 
etc. Code of 1859, Pt. 1. c. 20, Art. 4, § 29. 

New Jersey sets her law against the system thus: ‘All lot- 
teries for money, goods, wares, merchandize, chattels, lands, 
hereditaments, or other matters or things whatever, shall be 
and hereby are adjudged to be common and public nuisances,” 
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etc. Punishment, two thousand dollars. Nixon’s Code of 
1861, 3d Ed., p. 338. 

Maryland forbids them totally, under fine, or imprisonment, 
or both, defining the lottery and raffle to be one and the same 
thing. Code of 1860, Art. 30, §§ 107-19. 

Vermont unites the lottery and raffle as one in principle and 
result and forbids totally. Gen. Stats. of 1863, pp. 692-3. 

Maine, Iowa, Michigan, and probably the most of the other 
States, are on the same basis in their prohibitory legislation. 
Virginia unites the lottery and raffle, and licenses the sale of 
tickets, but the price of a license is almost prohibitory, being 
one thousand dollars. 

Thus have we the experience of about three centuries in lot- 
teries by the three leading nations in morals, social culture, 
commerce, the arts and mechanics. We have, too, their legis- 
lation and final prohibition of all such schemes, as hostile to 
industry, thrift and good morals, and promotive of poverty and 
misery, vice and crime. Even the morality of France could 
not bear lotteries and raffles. It is true other nations still sus- 
tain them, but to only name three of them is to confirm our 
argument and settle our conclusion. Mexico, Spain and Italy 
are the three. They are intensely Roman Catholic countries, 
whose religious and moral code teaches them that the end justi- 
fies the means, and whose physical, political, mental, industrial, 
commercial, social and moral power is hardly worth the reckon- 
ing among the forces of the age for a progressive civilization. 

It is instructive to see how both abroad and at home legisla- 
tion has undertaken to regulate a practice inherently wrong, 
and make it safe for the community by a license system. The 
parallel between the legislation on the lottery system and on the 
liquor traffic is striking in their similar methods and failures. 
All the power of the British Parliament could not devise and 
enforce a morally safe license system for raffles and lotteries. 
We have had the same defeat in legislative struggles with in- 
temperance in its aids and sources. A licensed evil can not be 
transmuted into a public good. Nothing but educating the 
public conscience up to a good legal system can make that sys- 
tem of any practical worth; and it will have intrinsic worth 
only as it abandons the futile idea of regulating an intrinsic 


evil. 
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If there be nothing inherently and morally wrong in this 
gaming, why have not England, France, and the United 
States been able to adopt, regulate and sustain the system for 
purposes of revenue, public works and recreation? If gaming 
by the lot is a mere policy, having no essentially vicious moral 
principle, why has it been defeated and abandoned in these 
nations wholly for its immoral influences? It has been found 
so to weaken the Christian virtues as to disorganize moral, 
social and industrial life. How could an innocent policy, no 
way wrong in itself, work so much wrong, and by its own 
injurious results overthrow itself? We obtain no satisfactory 
answer to this question till we discover in the essential principle 
of the Lottery or Raffle a perverted moral truth and a profaned 
religious usage. As this is a point vital to the defence or over- 
throw of the system we will give it a more careful attention. 

The use of the lot was primarily a sacred and religious act, 
and of the nature of prayer. Therefore it is that a perverted 
and gaming use of it is so demoralizing. For sacred things 
profaned are the most powerful means to undermine morality 
and piety. 

The lot, like prayer or the oath, had a good use. The right 
use of the lot was in cases of real importance, that must be 
decided, and yet could not be decided satisfactorily by the judg- 
ment of man. It must be more than a trivial case, and more 
than an important yet difficult case. It must be an important 
case, so difficult in its pressure for immediate decision, that the 
best reasoning and intentions of man could not bring an issue 
satisfactory to those concerned. In such cases the Scriptures 
record and sanction the use of the lot; for it was a direct and 
sacred appeal to the judgment and final decision of God. It is 
cast into the lap that he may end human questionings and difh- 
culties on the thing at issue. So the proverb says: “The lot 
causeth contentions to cease and parteth between the mighty.” 

The promised land was thus assigned by lot among the tribes 
of Israel. Saul was chosen by lot as the first king of Israel, 
though the Lord had previously and secretly pointed him out to 
Samuel. A very striking illustration of its use is found in the 
choice of Matthias to the apostleship made vacant by Judas. 
The apostles went as far as they could toward an election, and 
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paused when they"found two persons equally eligible. Then 
they prayed: ‘Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all 
men, show whether of these two thou hast chosen. . . . And 
they gave forth their lots, and the lot fell,” etc. 

These cases, and others generally, as given in the Bible, 
mark the act as a high and solemn appeal to God, and so it 
was a religious act, and of the nature of worship. There is in 
it, as thus presented, a reverent approach to God. Seriousness 
and prayer accompanied it. Trifling causes and thoughts, mere 
pleasure, freak or fancy, found no place in it. This is as it 
should be, for it was carrying an important and very difficult 
case up from an incompetent human tribunal to the Supreme 
Judge of all the earth. The aid and decision of God were sol- 
emnly invoked. In other words, the casting of the lot was of 
the nature of a prayer, and was a thoughtful, serious act. 

And the result was received with acquiescence and reverence, 
even as God’s answer to a prayer. Such was the right use of 
the lot according to the Scripture. 

There is also a wrong use of the lot. It is when we thus 
submit to God questions that we can settle ourselves. It is like 
carrying into court things so petty it should be a shame to men- 
tion them there. It is wrong when we use it in levity and 
sport. Then it is as appealing to God ina frolic. For the 
lot, like an oath, bound over in an act before God; and so to 
sport with the lot is the same as to sport with the oath, which 
makes it profane swearing. The oath and the lot are alike and 
equally most solemn transactions with God, and to trifle with 
either is equally profanation of a sacred thing. 

So is it a wrong use of the lot to use it for gains when 
no just return is given, or others are deprived of their due. 
This is as turning a prayer to selfish profit, or an oath to 
your own good against another’s. It is like asking God to help 
you, through his disposing of the lot, to work a kind of trick, 
and get much for a very little. This use of it for great gains 
out of others for small outlays is a subversion of the funda- 
mental principle of equity that God has given to govern our 
pecuniary transactions, and in this law: “Just balances, just 
weights, a just ephah and a just hin shall ye have.” This 
puts a man under the moral law of rendering equivalents for 
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what he gets in business transactions. But in the lot for great 
prizes at a trifling price he virtually asks God to set this law 
aside, that he may reap where he has not sowed, like a hard 
man. 

We have spoken of the lot as illustrated and approbated by 
the Scriptures. Then it was made a sacred appeal to God for 
a decision. But those were days under a theocracy and a spe- 
cial providence, when God was accustomed to give particular 
answers and interpose supernaturally among men. Those days 
are ended, and God no longer answers by inspiration or Bath 
Kol or specia) interposition, so far as we know. He lets events 
take their natural course through second causes. It is, there- 
fore, tempting him to appeal to him for special interposition in 
our affairs. It is too late in the world to ask or expect it. By 
miracle, inspiration and special interposition, God appeared to 
men so often and so long as was necessary to reveal his govern- 
ment and will and our duty. It is now nigh to two thousand 
years since he closed these manifestations of himself, and left 
us to his revealed and recorded facts, and our Christian judg- 
ment. It is trifling and presumptuous, therefore, for us now 
to suppose that he will resume his former supernatural revision 
of human affairs. 

The extreme follies to which such a presumption will carry a 
superstitious people may be seen in the Jewish use of the Bath 
Kol, between the days of Malachi and John the Baptist, and 
in the use of the Sortes Virgiliane of the early church. After 
the responses of the oracles ceased, about the time of the ad- 
vent of our Lord, the classic heathen sought to know the will 
of the gods by chance openings of Virgil’s poems. | The first 
words meeting the eye were taken as the voice of the gods. 
The Christians in the times of Augustine and later, when 
the Papists were baptizing so many heathen customs and no- 
tions into the church under Christian names, introduced these 
Sortes Virgiliane, only substituting the Bible for Virgil. Ata 
hazard opening, the first words seen were taken, the same as 
the ancient word of the Lord to a prophet, or an answer from 
the Shekinah, or the Bath Kol, as a word from heaven, and a 
divine answer on the question thus sacredly submitted. As 
when the Norman, Herbetus de Losinga, the chief simony 
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broker of William Rufus, was about to be installed third 
bishop of Norwich, the hap words of the Vulgate were: 
““Amice, ad quod venisti?” the words of Christ to the thieving 
Judas. For Herbert, by traffic in sacred things, had by bribe 
and purchase obtained this office. 

We have seen that a state can not maintain its morality and 
manual industry and commercial prosperity under the full spirit 
and practice of the lottery and raffle system. We have also 
seen that using the lot for these gaming purposes is perverting 
an act of providence and profaning a religious usage. The 
latter explains the former. For humbling and dishonoring a 
sacred appeal to God not only offends him and exposes us to 
judgments, but it shocks and enfeebles our moral constitution. 
It touches violently the moral stamina, which is the spinal mar- 
row of the body politic. The result and punishment are ident- 
ical in a dwarfed industry, in pauperism and misery, and in the 
swarming, gregarious immoralities that show themselves in de- 


faleations, forging, swindling, cheating, and stealing, and that 
come to their full and hideous proportions in the gamblers’ dens. 

So God avenges this prostitution of the lot that is cast irrev- 
erently into his hands, and so is explained a fact that we always 
expect and see, that those who follow these games of chance for 
passion and gain, are, as a class, destitute of both wealth and 
morals, 

IIere and thus we have said enough to indicate the right and 
the wrong use of the lot, as well as its true nature or principle. 

But some say, in the way of objection, that if God disposes 
of the lot and assigns the result, there can be neither wrong 
nor harm in its use. Can we not abuse a good law or provi- 
dence, and so do wroug? Under the ordinary management of 
the world God must still give result to the wrong use of the 
lot, or interfere miraculously. He prefers the former, and 
allows us sinfully to abuse a good law. 

Does some one ask how harm can come, for casting the lot 
that God disposes of? As he allows the man to do it, he can 
allow the harm to follow him for doing it. God let Pharaoh 
go into the Red Sea, and then would not miraculously suspend 
natural laws to keep him from drowning. He hanging himself 
is cursed of the law, yet he let Judas do it. To be permitted 
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of God to do wrong and take the penalty is an every day thing 
among us. We know that God permits some to draw great 
prizes in lotteries and raffles. The wide history of these 
games of chance show that such fortunate ones would have had 
far better fortune, if instead they had drawn .spades and fore- 
planes, distaffs and needles. God takes wide sweeps in visiting 
some penalties, and persons of narrower vision do not-always 
see the process. Banishing the Sabbath may not seem at once 
so unfortunate a thing for community; but wait a generation 
or two, and then judge. Throwing the compass overboard will 
work no immediate harm to the ship ; but wait till some Euroc- 
lydon seize her, and she be driven up and down in Adria many 
days without sun or stars, and then judge. 

When public usage does violence to our moral nature, as to 
protect adultery, or theft or perjury, the public body will suffer 
not suddenly, as in cholera, but as in the first stages of con- 
sumption. When our most sacred and religious relations to 
God are trifled with, and even turned and perverted to sordid 
and unmerited gain, the smiting of God will be all the more 
fearful because slow and deep working through fundamental 
principles and laws. Turning our sacred appeals to God, and 
our solemn transactions with him, as it were our prayers, into 
games and gains, is a shock that moral natures can not sustain, 
and divine laws will not. But the judgments of God for the 
same may not be sharp and definite, like a thirty days’ impris- 
onment or a thousand dollars’ fine. They will rather come in 
on community slow and wide sweeping, like an eclipse that 
shuts out the sun and darkens all the heavens. 

But it is objected yet again that the Bible no where forlids 
lotteries and raffles. Very true, it does not in word, and per- 
haps for the reason that Moses and the prophets did not speak 
English, nor the Evangelists and Apostles Italian and Freneb. 
God’s legislation is set forth in principles, not cases. He has 
no where said: Thou shalt not kill thy brother with a Sharpe’s 
rifle. Yet he has forbidden your doing it. In spirit and 
principle the use of the lot is as well defined and circumscribed 
as the use of the oath or prayer. 

Another objection is made that the lottery or raffle can not be 
wrong if the proceeds are for a good object. The objection 
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overlooks one of the most common distinctions in every day 
life, that the obtaining and the spending of money are acts 
totally separate. How often the one is right and the other 
wrong in the same person and funds. Can a right getting, as 
by honest toil, justify the wrong spending, as in debauchery? 
Or can the right spending, as in feeding the starving, justify the 
wrong getting, as by robbery? Is there any moral connection 
between the getting and the spending? Can good ends justify 
bad means? Would it be right to work a factory on the Sab- 
bath for foreign missions? To have a grand ball to carpet a 
church, the pastor and deacons being the managers? To run 
Sunday cars for a mission chapel? We can not offset a wrong 
by aright act. It will not do to garrote and rob for an orphan 
asylum. If gambling is wrong, we can not do it for the glory 
of God. <A good moral result can not justify a bad moral pro- 
cess. The immoral doctrine, that the end justifies the means, is 
a Jesuit craft and sophism that has given so many ten thousand 
martyrs to Papal persecution. We must not only use, but get 
our money properly. What becomes of the proceeds of a 
raffle can have no moral bearing on the principle of the game, 
since the two acts are totally separate. 

But there is a still more practical and powerful defence of the 
raffle. A person attends a charitable fair with the purpose of 
giving ten or a hundred dollars to the object in view. He 
would subscribe the same amount privately, and wishes no gains 
out of the enterprise. He takes tickets in the raffles, not for 
the possible prizes, but to help the enterprise; and so a large 
part of his gifts takes the raffle and ticket form. Is he to be 
condemned? But for this system the profits of the fair will 
not, we will suppose, be one half the aggregate otherwise. 
Many will expend freely under the excitement and temptation 
of the glittering chances, displayed fascinatingly by witching 
brokers, who without these hazard projects would not attend. 

The reply is simple, and must be forcible, to one who is 
thoughtful of his moral acts and influences. If the thing itself 
be morally wrong in its principle, being only a lottery ; and if 
it be a criminal offence in the eye of the civil law and indict- 
able ; and if Christian governments have not been able to regu- 
late and endure such things because of their immoral and in- 
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jurious tendencies ; ought he, a good man, to patronize them 
for the sake of the good end? May he, with some scruples, 
give up to a charitable indulgence, while by so doing he sus- 
tains so illegal and vicious a system, and by his example exposes 
so many of the young to the seductions and corruptions of 
games of chance? No popular and successful appeal to young 
men can be made against lotteries and other demoralizing games 
of hazard, when men of worth thus patronize the charitable 
rafile. 

It is no way surprising that this generation, and specially 
within a few years, have revived this immoral and illegal chance 
gaming. It has been but little discussed of late, and the phi- 
lanthropic exigencies of the war drew a large part of commu- 
nity toward it unthinking, only that vast sums of money could 
be raised in this way. Thousands of the better class in the 
land have gone into it without thinking that it was either mor- 
ally or legally wrong. For all such a harsh word would be 
out of place. They need only the suggestions of God’s word 
and sound morals, the national teachings that we have outlined, 
and their own reflection. 

Of course every philanthropic enterprise and every religious 
body would sustain by its practices the laws of the State. 
The church of Christ, specially in New England, has always 
been an example of good citizenship by her fidelity to civil law 
and the properly constituted authorities. She never has form- 
ally, and ought not indirectly, to go in for nullification. The 
State properly looks to the church also for an example of care- 
ful loyalty to the moral law of God. Any failures will doubt- 
less be corrected in fewer years than they have been coming on. 
The truth is, almost all community has been unconsciously 
carried by a great wave of popular error beyond soundings ; 
but we are comforted in noticing within a twelve month that the 
tide has turned. We are drifting back under moral and state 
laws. 

Christian churches and charitable organizations, with their 
philanthropic fairs, are discovering that they can not properly 
or successfully accomplish their worthy aims by a sacrifice of 
statute law and good morals. 

Persons prone to gaming or easily tempted, are unable, 
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even as the most puritanical moralist, to mark any logical or 
theoretical difference between the “splendid chances” of the 
confessed lottery, and the chances in the Charity Fair to draw a 
piano or ottoman, a fur robe or a ring cake. And practically 
how steep is the grade from this charitable raffle to the gamb- 
ling lottery? And will the young man, a brother, son, or 
friend, successful in the former, be likely to pause before the 
startling and tempting inducements of the latter? May not the 
beauty, grace and fascination of the raffle be regarded as gam- 
ing made easy for the scrupulous ? 

As showing the rising tone of moral feeling on the subject of 
religious and charitable raffles, we have been pleased to see that 
within a year, grand juries in several States have been charged 
to take cognizance of them, as a breach of the law. Judge 
Scott of New York charged the grand jury of King’s County 
that “the disposal of goods by chance at church fairs, is con- 
trary to the laws, and ought to be so treated. The persons 
who engage in these lotteries should be the first to set an exam- 
ple of obedience to the law.” Similar charges have recently 
been given in other States, and leading secular newspapers are 
urging the courts to fidelity to law and good morals in this 
thing. We hail these indications of a returning tide. 

But the question does not call for argument. Few, if any, 
are willing to defend lotteries and rafHles in view of the history 
we have sketched, and in the face of the almost universal legis- 
Jation against them. The two are one, and stand or fall to- 
gether in the argument. Suggestion alone, we think, is needed 
to bring the humane and charitable heart of the community 
back into loyalty to the laws of the State, and to the laws of 
God. 





Sabellianism. 


ARTICLE III. 
SABELLIANISM. 


In order to state this doctrine, it will be necessary to speak 
of its antecedents. 

Christianity at the start took a middle ground between Juda- 
ism and Paganism, in its doctrinal conceptions of the being of 
God. In tracing back that which appeared to be superhuman 
in the Saviour, to the divine being himself, Christianity must 
avoid the multiplication of gods, and thus escape from Pagan- 
ism ; while, upon the other hand, in teaching the unity of God, 
it must avoid the Jewish denial of all distinctive difference in 
the Godhead, and so escape the Jewish rejection of Christ as 
the Son of God. According to the Jews, God in his unity 
remained in a state of separation from man. This doctrine 
varried out must end in Deism; for logically, it could not 
allow either that God could be manifest in the flesh by the in- 
carnation, or even that any written revelation of God to man 
could ever be given. 

According to the Pagan conception of many gods, or more 
gods than one in any sense, the logical result must be Panthe- 
ism: in which it would appear that everything is a manifesta- 
tion of God, but in such a way as to shut out all idea of his 
personality, and in such a way as to show that there could be 
no special revelation since everything would be a revelation. 
In the effort to advance such a doctrine of Christ and his 
relation to the Father, as should oppose Paganism on_ the 
one hand and Judaism on the other, and at the same time 
maintain the true unity of God, there arose a sect known as 
Monarchians. The point to be maintained at all hazards, 
was, that God was a Monarch: the alone autocrat, and sole 
ruler. The determination was, to evolve such a doctrine of 
the person of Christ, as should be consistent with this view of 
God. 

To accomplish this, there arose two classes of Monarchians. 
The first of these classes recognized in Christ nothing but the 
man. There was nothing of the divine in him. In their view, 
to acknowledge the divine in Christ, must lead to the denial of 
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the unity of God, and end in Paganism. Therefore, this class 
of Monarchians saw in Christ only the human element. 

But the second class of Monarchians saw in Christ nothing 
but the God, and wholly overlooked or suppressed the human 
element. In their view, the humanity of Christ was only an 
appearance of humanity. It was only transient; it was a re- 
moveable veil, serving only for the visible manifestation of 
God. 

Thus while both of these classes were Monarchians, and 
made it their chief aim to maintain the unity of God, they 
were opposed to each other as to their method of doing it. 
The first class maintained the divine unity by the declaration 
that Christ was only a man; the second class maintained the 
divine unity by the declaration that Christ was only, and very 
God, and that he had only the show or semblance of humanity. 
With the first class we have nothing further to do in stating the 
doctrine of Sabellianism, only that we may say in passing, that 
it does not seem to have had much influence in the early history 
of the church. The doctrine was offensive to the piety of the 
church from the fact that it so plainly dishonored Christ, mak- 
ing him only a man; while its advocates were considered by the 
devout much in the light of such men as Strauss and Theodore 
Parker of our times. 

It was different with the second class of Monarchians, for 
they appeared to honor Christ in assuming that he was only 
divine. They claimed this in all their arguments. Of course, 
in considering the person of Christ, the constant endeavor was 
to sink the human and elevate the divine. Hence the declara- 
tion was made, as by Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, 
that Christ had no human soul. He had the body, the flesh, 
of a man; but instead of a human, intelligent soul, he had the 
divine intelligence, and was, as to the intelligent soul, very God. 
The humanity of Christ, therefore, was not a perfect humanity, 
for he had only the body, only the corporeal of a man; while in 
everything else he was very God. 

Coming now to Sabellius, who was a Monarchian of the 
second class, we find him endorsing the statement of Beryllus, 
that Christ had no human soul. As some have disputed this, it 
is necessary to observe that according to the anthropology of 
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the times, there was Soma, the body ; Psuke, the breath of life, 
or the spirit; and Nous, the intelligent reason. In this philos- 
ophy of man, the Soma and the Psuke belong to the human 
body; while the Nous is that which was wanting in the sem- 
blance of humanity which belonged to Christ, its place being 
supplied by the divine intelligence, God himself. Thus, accord- 
ing to Sabellius, the humanity of Christ was not a complete 
humanity, it was only a transitory shape, or appearance, in 
which God made a revelation of himself. So far, Sabellius 
was only a Monarchian. In advance of the second class of 
Monarchians that preceded him, he declared that the Holy 
Spirit was only another form of manifestation of the same one 
God, or Monarch. Thus the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was 
all in which Sabellius made any deviation from the strict 
Monarchianism that preceded him. In short he declared that 
“the Father remains the same, but evolves himself in the Son, 
and in the Spirit.” Sabellius completed his scheme of a trinity 
by putting the Spirit in the same relation to God as that of 
Christ to God, which was already received. It was a trinity 
in which the same one God appeared, only in the discharge of 
different offices, or modes of operation. He was the same God 
in person, who acted now as God the Father, now as God in 
Christ, and now as God the Spirit. This trinity was simply the 
self-evolution of the one Monarch into these several offices or 
modes of operation. 

We have spoken of Sabellius as adding to the Monarchian 
speculation the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. It is plain that he 
was led to this under pressure of the doctrine of the Spirit 
advanced by the Montanists, who were in those times some- 
thing like our Spiritualists. They held that Christ was only a 
man, but that he was a good medium, as we should say; and 
that as a good medium of the Spirit, he accomplished many 
wonderful works. In opposition to the Montanists, Sabellius 
would show that Christ was more than a mere man, that he 
was verily God; and in like manner, he would raise the Holy 
Spirit from the vulgar idea of the Montanists to that of the 
Holy Spirit being one manifestation of God. So far, it is evi- 
dent that the intention of Sabellius in his scheme of a trinity 
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yas to honor God, and to do this especially by maintaining his 
unity. 

Let us consider now the practical consequences of this theory 
of Sabellius, for this is necessary in the most cursory statement 
of his doctrine. The personality of Christ is not regarded as 
possessed of any eternal substance, but is only a transitory ap- 
pearance. The quasi humanity of Christ at length dissolves, 
and becomes as though it had never been. Whatever there was 
of the personal existence of Christ is at length annihilated. 
But in the light of Scripture it may be asked, if the body and 
whatever there was of the personality of Christ be annihilated, 
how then is he to become the first fruits of them that slept, by 
rising in his own body, and by assuming forever his own special 
personality? If the personality of Christ is transient, is only 
an appearance that vanishes away, then must not the personal- 
ity of those who believe on him, and are spoken ef as becoming 
like him, must not their personality also vanish away? Since 
the Christian faith in a personal, eternal life stands on the 
faith of the eternal duration of the personality of Christ, we 
might conclude that as Sabellius made Christ’s personality to 
be nothing more than a transitory appearance, so he must have 
conceived it to be in regard to all personal existence, aside from 
God. But if all personal existence is only ephemeral, and 
transitory in this manner, why then everything at Jast comes to 
Pantheism. It is easy to see that the rejection of the eternal 
personality of Christ must end in Pantheism, in order to be 
logically consistent. This was the strong objection raised 
against Sabellius at the time he advanced his doctrine of a trin- 
ity. It was the same objection which threw the doctrine into 
discredit as advocated by Apollinaris of Laodicea about a cen- 
tury later. Apollinaris was a Monarchian. His great effort in 
the Arian controversy was to suppress the doctrine of a perfect 
human nature in Christ. By his perfect knowledge of the an- 
cient Greek literature, and by his philosophical turn of mind, it 
is said that he supposed he could establish his argument with 
mathematical precision. Accepting the views of Beryllus of 
Bostra, and of Sabellius as already stated, the force of the ar- 
gument of Apollinaris was spent in attempting to show that in 
the humanity of Christ there was no human soul; that his hu- 
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manity, or human body, was only a human body inspired, or 
inhabited by the reason of God himself. It is true that Apolli- 
naris was willing to ascribe a soul to the Redeemer, and some, 
by a superficial understanding of him, have supposed that he 
did really allow in this respect a perfect human nature in Christ ; 
and, in the same way many have supposed that Sabellius al- 
lowed that Christ had a human soul. What Apollinaris called 
a human soul, however, was only the Psuke, or vital breath of 
the body, the animal, according to the threefold analysis of man 
into the Soma, Psuke, and Nous. That which constituted the 
higher dignity of man, the Nous, or Psuke Logike of Christ, 
as it was sometimes phrased, could not be of human origin, but 
must be purely divine. Hence the oft repeated assertion that 
in Christ, the “Divine reason supplied the place of the human 
reason.” Hence the expressions came into use in reference to 
Christ’s death and birth, that ““God died,” “* God was born.” 

Sabellianism, under the lead of Apollinaris, was met by one 
of the best minds of that, or perhaps of any age, in the person 
of Athanasius. He brought up the old objections, showing the 
inconsistency of the doctrine in relation to other doctrines of 
Christianity, while he pointed out clearly the Pantheism to 
which it must inevitably tend. 

If the personality of Christ were nothing more than a tran- 
sitory appearance, the same, and upon the same arguments, 
might be conceived in reference to all personal existence. If 
Christ were only an emanation of God, like a ray from the sun, 
to be at length taken back and reabsorbed in the sun, a ray 
from God, to be reabsorbed in God; then, just so might all 
things be reabsorbed. But this is Pantheism, ending logically 
in the denial of all personality, the modern statement of which 
is most fully made in the Positive Philosophy of Comte. 

Again, if the body of Christ was not strictly human, if it 
was only human but in appearance and but a mere body, 
what became of it? How then could Christ become the first 
fruits of the resurrection? What hope could there be for the 
Christian, that, according to the Scriptures, he should follow 
Christ with his body in the resurrection, and to become like 
Christ in the risen, the spiritual and glorified body ? 
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Yet again, it behooved Christ to be our example in every re- 
spect; but this would be impossible if his nature were not like 
ours, if indeed he had no human soul. 

By these arguments Athanasius refuted Sabellianism by 
showing that logically it must end in Pantheism; and that it 
was opposed to the manifest teachings of the Scriptures. It 
appears that one reason for the reluctance of the Sabellians to 
acknowledge that Christ had a human soul consisted in their 
false view of sin. Adopting more or less the Manichewan no- 
tion that sin was necessary in human nature; that sin was the 
real nature of man, and that freedom from sin must be a con- 
tradiction of man’s nature; assuming that evil was an eternal 
principle and that in consequence man instead of being created 
in a state of innocence, was really by nature a sinning soul from 
the first; holding these opinions, they thought that the admis- 
sion that Christ had a human soul was equivalent to the asser- 
tion that he had a sinful nature. Because this admission would 
dishonor Christ, and lead to the denial of his divinity, degrad- 
ing him lower even than the first class of Monarchians had 
done, who held that he was a man and nothing more, the Sa- 
bellians thought best to maintain that Christ had no human 
soul, in order to maintain thereby that he was free from sin. 
But if they had accepted the doctrine that man was created in 
a state of innocence from which he afterwards fell: if instead 
of accepting the notion of evil as an eternal principle, and of 
sin as a necessity in man; if they could have allowed that the 
soul of man was at first holy and that man fell from that first 
estate by his own voluntary transgression, then they would 
have found no difficulty in allowing that Christ had a human 
soul. To have deelared that he had such a soul, such as it was 
before the fall of man, such as this soul was when the “Lord 
God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life and man be- 
came a living soul,’’ would have been to assume Christ’s com- 
plete human nature, so as at the same time to maintain his 
sinlessness. 

This false view of sin led them to false conceptions of God, 


by ascribing to him acts of suffering and pain. This appears 
when in reference to Christ they said that “God was born,” 
and that ‘God died.” Because they could not allow that 
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Christ had a perfect human nature, on account of their false 
notion of sin, they were obliged to declare that the divine na- 
ture suffered; that God himself suffered, hence in the West 
they were called Patripassians. 

We have already noticed how Sabellianism failed of giv- 
ing a scriptural account of the resurrection through Christ. 
The cause of this failure will be seen, in this connection, to lie 
in the Manichean notion that the effect of sin was such a con- 
tamination of the body that it would not be raised. Sin had 
ruined the body to such an extent that it could not, in reason, 
be raised. 

For the same reason Sabellianism is never clear in its out- 
lines of eschatology. From the idea of sin as a necessity, and 
that it must have its course like an epidemic, so as at length to 
run itself out, the inference is drawn that future punishment 
will not be eternal, since punishment in running its course must 
have a purifying influence, and end in the restoration of all 
from the effects of sin, so that finally all would be brought back 
into the unity of God. Thus the Sabellian idea of sin, as 
theology, lies again in close logical sympathy with the Positive 
Philosophy. For to deny the real personality of Christ both as 
related to the Father, and as related to man; to assume his re- 
turn to, and re-absorption in the Father, as a ray of light re- 
absorbed in the sun; to conceive the loss of all human person- 
ality by the loss of the body in the denial of the resurrection, 
and then assume the final restoration of all into the unity of 
God; is, to say with Comte, that “to desire a personal im- 
mortality is to desire to perpetuate an error to infinity ; for in- 
dividual existence is the error from which it should be the aim 
of life to extricate ourselves.” 

Doubtless there were, and are now, many holding more or 
less to Sabellianism, who for themselves disclaim all sympathy 
with Pantheism. Our purpose, however, does not lead us to 
speak of men, only as it is necessary in order to state the doc- 
trine as it may be gathered from its history and tendency. In 
this respect, the statement of a doctrine is like the work of the 
naturalist, who, finding parts of a creature, the scale of a fish 
or the bone of a reptile, is able to construct in symmetry the 

omplete form and organism. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE THEOLOGY OF HAMLET.' 


Tnovucn Shakespeare was not a professed theologian, though 
he never studied in the schools, and probably never reduced his 
views to any consistent system, yet he has a theology. There 
can be no genuine drama without a theology. For a drama is 
a living section cut out of human history. And just as the 
life of man needs a providence, so does this ideal representation 
taken from his life. A drama without a providence, would be 
like a landscape without an over-arching sky of blue ; would be 
no drama at all. 

This is especially true of tragedy. For the true idea of the 
the tragic presupposes a moral desert or ill desert in the various 
characters of the play, which it is the office of the denouement, 
the catastrophe to meet. In short, a tragedy, rightly con- 
structed, is an epitome of human life with the moral conse- 
quences of that life. To be lugubrious and bloody is not to be 
tragical. But, so to construct the Acts of a drama, and to in- 
terweave its Scenes, as to make the conclusion the legitimate 
moral outgrowth of its progress, so that the conclusion is justi- 
fied by what has gone before, satisfies our moral sense; this is 
the true idea of the tragical. And, of course, to such a con- 
ception of the tragical, n&thing can be more needful than an 
overruling providence. 

The dramatist, also, must not only have his theology, in ac- 
cordance with which he shapes the general outlines of his work, 
arranges what is retributive in his work, acting the part of a 
providence in it; he must give a theology to the characters 
whom this retribution is to overtake. They must have a con- 
sciousness of right and wrong; they must be aware of the 
creeping over them and their lives, of that eclipse of punish- 
ment, which they have provoked. They, too, must be pre- 
pared to justify the ways of God toward themselves. 

Now, it is proposed to examine a single tragedy of the 
greatest of all dramatists, with reference to its theology. The 
play of Hamlet becomes a possibility only by belief in the 
supernatural. It is a purported communication from the world 


' The references in this article are to the “Globe edition” of Shakespeare; a very 
elegant and convenient edition, just published by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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of spirits, that lies at the basis of all its complications, its 
plots and counterplots. It assumes, then, the immortality of 
the soul. Hamlet’s father, having been 

** Cut off e’en in the blossoms of his sin, 

Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to his account, 

With all his imperfections on his head,” Actt., se. v., 1. 76-79. 
his unpurged spirit finds no rest in the eternal world. Hlere 
we encounter the Papistie doctrine of purgatory. This soul 
having passed from the confines of earth without the Romish 

P 
sacraments, is, according to his own account, 
** Doomed for a certain time to walk the night, 

And for the day confined to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in his days of nature, 

Are burnt and purged away.” Act 1, se. v., 1. 10-13. 

The funeral rites denied the gentle Ophelia, for which Laertes 
gives vent to that spirited execration and prophesy, 
**T tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be, 
When thou liest howling,” Act v., se. 1, 1. 262-264 


” 
as well as the country and age of the story, prove that the 


particular phase of Christianit 
Romish eburch. 


y disclosed here, is that of the 


~ 


A belief in ghostly apparitions, gs above intimated, springs 
from the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, a doctrine which 
Hamlet directly affirms in the lines : 


** And for my soul, what can it do to that, 

Being a thing immortal as itself?” Act 1. se. 1v., | 66-67. 
Though itself a superstition, it yet implies a fundamental truth. 
And it is interesting to note the well-settled philosophy of the 
watch, who in that “witching hour” of night are awaiting the 
reappearance of the spirit that usurps 

**'That fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march.” Act1, se. 1., 1. 47-49. 


Horatio thus enumerates the probable causes of its unrest : 


‘If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
Speak to me ; 
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If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 

Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 

O speak ! 

Or, if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 

Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 
Speak of it!” Act 1, se. 1., 1. 130-139. 


Hloratio thinks it especially probable that some great political 
convulsion is at hand; as when 


‘**In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets.” 
Act I., se. 1., 1. 112-116. 
These mysterious visitors have a limited time in which to absent 
themselves from the abodes of the dead. When 


** The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn 


Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat, 
Awake the god of day, ‘ ' 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 


The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine.” Act... se. 1., 1. 150-155. 

The existence of God, though not many times directly recog- 
nized in this play, is everywhere implied. A belief in this 
doctrine seems to surround the characters like an atmosphere. 
In his first soliloquy Hamlet speaks of him as “The Ever- 
lasting’ ; and twice exclaims his name in his agony to find 
relief from the wretchedness which his father’s sudden death 
and his mother’s untimely marriage have occasioned him. So, 
too, in the oaths and imprecations which he employs. When 
Iloratio has begun the account of his encounter with his fa- 
ther’s spirit, Hamlet entreats 


** For God's love, let me hear!” Act 1., se. m., 1. 195. 
And Horatio and Polonius, with slight variation, both employ 
this form of solemn affirmation, ‘*before my God.” 


‘** Before my God, I could not this believe 
Without the sensible and true avouch 


Of mine own eyes.” Act I., se. L, ]. 56-57. 


***Fore God, my lord, well spoken, with good accent and good dis- 
cretion.” Act U., se. I., 1. 489. 


For a man to take God’s name in vain is evidence that he be- 
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lieves in his existence. Even in the horrid curses which fall 
from human lips, where men imprecate the woes of the lost to 
rest upon each other’s heads, their very language implies God’s 
being and attributes. Profanity is the prayer of the ungodly ; 
a prayer of cursing instead of blessing. 
Ophelia, too, when, fantastically dressed in straws and flow- 

ers, she has sung that plaintive strain to her father’s memory, 

** And will he not come again ?” 
closes it with the line, 

** God ha’ mercy on his soul,” 
and adds, 

** And of all Christian souls, I pray God. 

God be wi’ you.” Act tv., se. v., 1. 190-200. 

While Laertes, in his double anguish, lifts up his heart to 
heaven, as looking at the lovely ruin before him, he inquires, 

** Do you see this, O God?” Act 1v., se. v., 1. 201. 
implying here a belief in his omniscience, his love, his justice. 

In his first soliloquy, also, Hamlet recognizes God's author- 

ity as his creator. He draws back from the horrible idea 
of terminating his life with his own hand, because of 


** His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” Act L., se. m., lL. 152. 


Here, too, as we may note in passing, is an acknowledement 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures. For, Hamlet’s reference 
must be to the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill.”  Polo- 
nius, also, that very model of a courtier, whose conceit of him- 
self and his diplomatic arts betrays him into the sacrifice of 


his life, thus at one breath, asseverates his loyalty to his 
to his earthly and to his heavenly King : 


** Assure you, my good liege, 
I hold my duty, as I hold my soul, 
Both to my God, and to my gracious king.” 
Act ., sc. u., 1. 44-46. 
The doctrine of fore-ordination is expressly implied in 
Hamlet says after he has really slain this same Polonius : 


what 


‘* For this same lord, 
I do repent: but heaven hath pleas’d it so; 
To punish me with this, and this with me, 
That I must be their scourge and minister :” 
Act u., se. v., 1. 172-175. 
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as well as in that oft-quoted passage, 


**There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we wilk:” Act v., se. m., 1. 10-11, 


as, also, in what he says about meeting Laertes : 


‘If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if 
it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all: since no man has 
aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes.” 

Act v., se. m., 1. 231-235. 
So, too, when Hamlet is accounting for his escape from the 
snare set for his life by his uncle, the same doctrine is recog- 
nized. Horatio inquires how the forged commission was 
sealed, and Hamlet answers : 


‘* Why, even in that was heaven ordinant ; 
1 had my father’s signet in my purse.” Act v., se. 11, 1. 48, 49. 
An overruling providence is taught in such passages as these, 
when Hamlet’s uncle upbraids him for persevering in his grief 
for his father’s loss : 
‘* To persever 
In obstinate condolement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness ; ’tis unmanly grief; 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, 
A heart unfortified, a mind impatient : 
: : ‘ . Fie! ‘tis a fault to heaven.” 
Act 1., se. u., lL. 92-95 and 101. 
The hereditary transmission of evil, physical and moral, 
Hamlet notices in his discourse respecting Danish revels : 
though he denies personal accountability for this taint. 


** So, oft it chances in particular men, 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As in their birth (wherein they’re not guilty, 
Since nature can not choose his origin), 
By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or, by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners, that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature's livery, or fortune’s star, 
Their virtues else (be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo), 
Shall in the general censure, take corruption 
From that particular fault.” Act 1., se. 1v., 1. 23-36. 


This hereditary transmission of evil that insures human sinful- 
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ness is again implied in Hamlet’s advice to Ophelia against 
marriage ; while his own actual transgressions he proceeds 
to enumerate at length : 


‘‘Tam myself indifferent honest; but yet I could accuse me of such 
things that it were better my mother had not borne me; I am very proud, 
revengeful, ambitious; with more offences at my beck, than | have 
thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them shape, or time to act 
them in! What should such fellows as I do, crawling between earth and 
heaven?” Act it.,se. 1.. 1. 122-130. 

Evidently Hamlet had very correct views of the doctrine of 
human depravity. 

The ghost, at least, and doubtless Shakespeare himself 
holds to the Edwardean view of the will; that it is determined 
by the strongest motive. In recounting to Hamlet the mcas- 
ures of his uncle, this is the language employed : 

** Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast, 
With witcheraft of his wit, with trait’rous gifts, 
(O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 
So to seduce !) won to his shameful lust, 
The will of my most seeming-virtuous queen.” 
Act 1., se v., lL. 41-46. 

There are many illustrations of the office and power of 
conscience, in this play. It is conscience that compels Hamlet’s 
uncle to cry out 

**O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven !” 
Act ut., se. 11., 1. 36. 
It is conscience that so disturbs him during the play of Gon- 
zago. It is conscience, too, that causes Ilamlet’s mother to 
exclaim, 
**O Hamlet, speak no more : 
Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul; 
And there I see such black and grained spots, 
As will not leave their tinct.” Act 11., se. rv., 1. 88-91. 
So, too, it is the same divinely-given power within her that 
makes her fear lest the gentle Ophelia, in her derangement, 
may drop some hint of something which she would keep con- 
cealed. Horatio says : 
«**T were good she were spoken with; for she may strew 
Dang'rous conjectures in ill-breeding minds.” 
Act iv., se. v., 1. 14, 15. 
To which the Queen replies : 
‘** To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 
Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss: 
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So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt.” Ibid. 1. 17-20. 


And it is the workings of this faculty beyond the grave, that 
prevents Hamlet from that act, which so haunts him as a rem- 
edy for the ills of the present life. As he says, 


‘¢ Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ;” 
Act lL, se. 1, 1. 83. 
though to be cowardly here, is to be truly brave. 

In the soliloquy of Hamlet’s uncle we have many funda- 
mental doctrines compressed into the smallest space. Hamlet's 
uncle feels his moral inability. 

‘** Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect.” Act I1., se. u1., 1. 38-43. 


Again, in still more explicit phrase ; 


** What then? what rests ? 
Try what repentance can: what can it not ? 
Yet what can it, when one can not repent ? 
O wretched state! O bosom, black as death! 
© limed soul, that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged.” Ibid. 1. 64-69. 


In this soliloquy, also, we have the true doctrine of the atone- 
ment; the efficacy of the blood of Christ, when applied to 
the penitent soul; that the degree of sin is no real hindrance 
to forgiveness. 

** What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself in brother's blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 
And what’s in praver, but this twofold force : 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardoned, being down? Then I'll look up: 
My fault is past.” Ibid. 1. 45-51. 


And, yet, notwithstanding this cleansing power in the blood of 
Christ, this great transgressor feels that repentance without 


9 
» 


“works mect for repentance 


is of no avail. He proceeds : 


** But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? ‘Forgive me my foul murder’: 
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That can not be; since I am still possessed 

Of those effects for which I did the murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition and my queen, 

May one be pardoned and retain the offence?” Tbid. 1. 50-55. 


The doctrine of a future judgment we find in the complaint 
of Hamlet’s father, as to the manner of his death, 


** No reckoning made, but sent to my account, 
With all my imperfections on my head ;” Act 1., se. v., 1. 78-79. 


in his caution to Hamlet, so touchingly forgiving, 


**Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught; leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her ;” Ibid. 1. 85-88, 


and in Hamlet’s own account of his father’s death, when medi- 
tating that of his uncle, while he is at prayers : 
** He took my father grossly, full of bread: 
With all his crimes broad-blown, as flush as May, 
And how his audit stands, who knows save Ileaven ? 
But in our circumstance and course of thought, 
*Tis heavy with him,” Act ut., se. 11., 1. SU-S4. 


as well as in his playful rejoinder, when Rosencrantz tells him 
for news, “the world is grown honest” ; 

** Then is doomsday near ;” Act m., se. u., 1. 242. 
which seems to be an allusion to the millennium. 

The two future worlds, as places of happiness and misery, 
are very forcibly described in Hamlet’s address to his father’s 
spirit : 

** Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee.” Act I., sc. 1v., 1. 40-44. 
And this is just what he had threatened to do in a passage 
which contains a similar allusion to one of these worlds : 


‘© If it assume my noble father’s person, 
I'll speak to it, though hell itself should gape 
And bid me hold my peace.” Act 1., se. u., 1. 244-246. 


Ophelia, also, in describing Hamiet’s strange appearance, as 
she sat sewing in her closet, alludes to the same dwellingplace 
of torment: 
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** Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other ; 
And with a look so piteous in purport, 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors, he comes before me.” 
Act 11., se. 1., 1, 81-84. 
And Laertes, when challenging the king as to his father’s death, 
adopts the violent language which follows : 


** Tow came he dead? I'll not be juggled with: 
To hell, allegiance! vows, to the blackest devil! 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 
I dare damnation. To this point I stand, 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes; only I'll be revenged 
Most throughly for my father.” Act rv., se. v., 1. 129-135. 


The spiritual nature of future punishment Hamlet intimates 
in his celebrated soliloquy in Act third : 


‘To die; to sleep— 
To sleep! perchance to dream; ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have shuflled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause: there's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long lite; 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quictus make 
With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of?” Se. 1., 1. 60. 


The nature, too, of the joys of the better world, may be in- 
ferred also from Hamlet’s wish : 


**Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio.” Act 1., se. 1., 1. 182-183. 


And, then, in the last Scene of the last Act of the play, Ham- 
let implores Horatio, 


“If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story.” Act v., se. m., | 357-360. 
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The characters in this play believe in the personality of good 
and evil spirits. © When he first sees his father’s ghost, Hamlet 
exclaims 


; 


** Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” Actt., se. 1v., 1. 39. 


Ophelia thus ejaculates for Hamlet’s recovery : 

**O heavenly powers, restore him!” Act 111., se. 1., 1. 147. 
Hamlet’s uncle, when he finds how hard his heart is, thus apos- 
trophizes : : 

** Help, angels! make assay!” Act u1., se. mt., 1. 68. 


Hamlet’s fears, on the other hand, lest he may he mocked by : 
lying spirit, he discloses in this passage : 
“The spirit that I have seen 

May be the devil; and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 

Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with such spirits), 

Abuses me to damn me.” Act I1., sc. 1, 1. 627-632. 


Again, while he upbraids his mother for her unfaithfulness, he 
asks this question, 
** What devil was’t 
That thus hath cozened you at hoodman-blind 2” 
Act 11., se. rv., 1. 76. 

And Laertes thus imprecates on him the woes of the lost, when 
he leaps after him into Ophelia’s grave : 

‘** The devil take thy soul!” Act v., se. 1, 1. 281. 


In this play, the Scriptural allusions are quite frequent. For 
example, to the Sabbath in the lines : 


** Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week ;” 
Act I, se. 1, 1. 75, 76. 
and in Ophelia’s talk about rue, calling it “herb of grace, 
o’ Sundays ;” to Christmas, in the lines : 


** Some say, that ever ‘gainst that scason comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long ;” 


Act 1, se. 1., 1. 158-160, 
to the killing of Abel, in the lines 


“It hath the primal, eldest curse upon’t, 
A brother's murder ;” Act m1, sc. u1., 1. 36. 
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and, in the scene in the churchyard, where Hamlet says of a 
skull thrown up by the grave-digger : 


‘* How the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain’s jaw-bone, 
that did the first murder!” Act v., se. 1., 1. 84. 


as, also, where the first clown traces his profession back to 
Adam ; and where Hamlet speaks of Jephthah and his daughter. 

These Scriptural allusions, too, are sometimes confined 
merely to language ; as where Hamlet says of the partly made 
grave, , 

‘*¢°T is for the dead, not for the quick ;” Act v., se. 1., 1. 138. 
and again, 
‘** There’s a special providence in the fall of a sparrow.” 
Act v., sc. m., 1. 231. 

Thus have we tried to discover the theological doctrines of 
this wonderful drama. In the main we have found them to be 
strictly evangelical. If we except the superstition respecting 
ghosts, and certain Romish dogmas, such as the doctrine of pur- 
gatory and extreme unction, the play is full of the most thor- 
oughly orthodox sentiments. This is a remarkable providence, 
that the most commanding intellect of all generations, the writer 
of the English tongue most read and quoted by cultivated minds, 
should have so freighted his immortal lines with the funda- 
mental doctrines of revealed religion. Scepties, who shun the 
Bible as a text-book respecting the future world, will yet read 
and admire this prince of English bards; will thus bring their 
minds into contact with the great truths, which as a matter of 
revelation, they stoutly reject. 

It seems to us, too, that the key to Hamlet’s character is to 
be found in the same direction. | He vacillates and starts, he is 
inconsistent, he appears insincere, not merely because he has 
committed to him an undertaking too vast for a philosophic, in 
distinction from a practical mind, but because the undertaking 
is one against which his whole better nature revolts. It is im- 
moral. It is heinously wicked. It is not his prerogative to 
avenge his father’s murder. The canon of * the Everlasting,” 
is really as much against the murder of an uncle, as the mur- 
der of himself, as the murder of a brother. ‘The Creator has 
hedged in every human life with certain sanctions, such as men 
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set about the royalty of their kings. And these sanctions Ham- 
let draws back from violating, even though spurred on to it by the 
spirit of his father. He is, therefore. not himself. He can not be 
himself. He is “*to double business bound,” as much as his uncle 
when at his prayer. If he prove true to his father’s spirit, he is 
false to his own sense of right, to his God. And, therefore, all that 
he actually accomplishes is accidental. He kills Polonius by acci- 
dent, thinking him the king. And so the circumstances which 
result in the death of the king are not of his arranging. Com- 
pare the straightforwardness with which the uncle arranges with 
Laertes to secure Hamlet’s death, with Hamlet’s indecision re- 
specting the method of accomplishing the death of his uncle. 
The uncle was a wholly bad man. He had no compunctions, 
He had already murdered Hamlet in his heart, when he gave 
that secret commission to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. But, 
in Hamlet’s mind there is warfare. As, when the Apostle 
would do good, evil was present with him; so when Hamlet 
would do evil, good is present with him. As Lady Macbeth 
said of her husband, what “he would, that would he holily.” 
And so, all the evil that he does, he does not of a settled pur- 
pose, not preconcertedly, but from a momentary impulse. 

The general catastrophe of this drama is morally and even 
religiously retributive. Polonius, who it would seem, must 
know more of the death of Hamlet’s father than appears upon 
the surface of the story ; who, at least, was the counsellor and 
abettor of the indecently hasty marriage that followed it; Pol- 
onius is taken in his own craftiness. Doing the bidding of the 
king, he is the first to fall a victim to the punishment, which 
the king has provoked. lis death by Hamlet’s hand crazes 
Ophelia, alienates and makes an enemy of Laertes, and remov- 
ing as it does the only trustworthy counsellor from the king, is 
really the beginning of the end. Ophelia soon follows him. 
Then, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are caught in the snare 
which has been set for Hamlet. And at last, Laertes, the 
king, and Hamlet’s mother, perish through agencies provided 
doubly to insure the death of Hamlet, who dies with them; the 
guilty receiving the penalty of their own sins, and the innocent 
sharing in it, according to intimacy of social relation with them, 
as in the law of God’s providence. 
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Had Hamlet’s mother been as true to her husband, as ac- 
cording to the statement of his father’s spirit, her husband was 
to her, all these catastrophes would been avoided. Polonius 
would have lived. The queen would have seen Hamlet wed 
Ophelia, and. they two would in due time have occupied the 
throne. But, that single crime of poisoning the first Hamlet, 
turned the whole course of events, and involved all concerned 
in a merciless catastrophe. For sin, when it is finished, bring- 
eth forth death, even in this world. So they found it in Den- 
mark, and so it is in all countries and all generations. 





ARTICLE V. 
THE PREACHER: HIS INSTRUMENTS: HIS AIMS. 


Tuer. scriptural idea of the Christian ministry in its fulness 
and wide relations, is one of grandeur and solemnity. It tran- 
scends immeasurably all other vocations in the vital interests of 
humanity, both present and remote. Its aim is the transforma- 
tion of beings, sinful and degraded, into sons of God, the pro- 
duction in man of the highest excellence, complete resemblance 
to the sinless One. Its right conception by the churches is an 
element of incalculable power; its wrong conception, an ele- 
ment of weakness and degeneracy. Erroneous or inadequate 
views regarding it, we apprehend, are now extensively preva- 
lent, working immense evil. We wish to call the attention of 
both the clergy and the laity to this important theme—the 
design of the Christian ministry. Paul has well expressed it, 
Eph. iv. 11, 12, 15: “And he gave some, apostles; and 
some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors 
and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: till we 
a!l come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto « perfect man, unto the measure of the stat- 
ure of the fulness of Christ.” 

This glorious end the minister can not effect of himself. He 
can hope to accomplish it only by falling in with God’s plan, so 
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as to secure his aid and codperation at every step. The minis- 
ter can not regenerate or sanctify the soul. This is the work 
of God alone. The minister can not reform men. This is 
each one’s individual duty. The minister is simply an agent, 
wielding an instrument whose saving efficacy is imparted en- 
tirely by the Holy Ghost. He must, therefore, wield that 
instrument which the Holy Ghost has appointed, and by which 
he renovates and transforms. That instrument is holy truth, 
“the sword of the Spirit.” It is nothing more, nothing less ; 
simply Gospel truth. Both minister and people should have 
distinct and settled convictions on this point ; for indefinite, ill- 
formed, ill-digested views by either party in regard to the 
implement by which the Spirit operates, are often attended 
with most unhappy results. There must be also entire satis- 
faction with the simple means which God has chosen. The 
pride of Naaman must be abased. There must be a coming 
down to the humility of truth. 

That holy truth, the word of God, is the grand instrument 
of the Spirit, is most fully and clearly taught in the Scriptures. 
Christ prayed : “Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is 
truth”; that is, the word of God is that truth by which the 
Holy Ghost regenerates and sanctifies. Paul affirms that 
‘ Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctity and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word.” James says, “Of his own will begat he us by the word 
of truth.” 


Reason leads to the same conclusion. For if the Holy Ghost 
does not use holy truth as the direct means of conversion, what 
does he use? It must be something addressed to rational and 
voluntary minds. If it be not moral truth, it must be either 
natural truth, or error, or some illusion of the imagination. 


But illusions of the imagination are false appearances, the mere 
show of reality without the substance; which is substantially 
the same as error or delusion. Natural truth has no moral 
character or fitness to eftectuate moral results, unless it be in 
that aspect of it which reveals the character and government of 
God; and then it becomes holy truth, or the vehicle of holy 
truth. That God should employ mathematical or philosophical 
truth as the direct instrument to effect a moral change is irra- 
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tional and contrary to all just ideas respecting cause and effect. 
For whatever produces a moral change in a free, moral being, 
must have some tendency or persuasive power to produce that 
change. In the economy of providence universally, natural 
causes produce natural effects, and moral causes, moral effects, 
and never are these processes reversed or changed. Gravita- 
tion or the laws of light never produce repentance or inspire 
Christian hope; and the exhibition of truth or affection never 
produces frost or heat. 

That the Holy Spirit does not use error or delusion to effect 
the transformation of soul implied in regeneration and sanctifi- 
vation is evident, in the first place, from his own character. He 
is infinitely holy, and by consequence, must infinitely hate sin, 
and every thing partaking of the nature of sin. The immediate 
instrument which he employs must be like himself in moral 
character. If then, it is that which may be addressed to the 
reason, it must be holy truth. The opposite of holy truth is 
error; and error is the child of sin. While, therefore, God 
may overrule error, or make it the occasion of the advancement 
of his kingdom in the souls of men, just as he sometimes 
overrules sin to this end, it would be as inconsistent with his 
character to employ it as a direct instrument, as it would 
be to employ sin as a direct instrument. In the second 
place, this is evident from the character of the beings to be 
affected, and the effect sought. The beings are sinners, and 
the effect aimed at, holiness. But to transform sinners into 
holy beings, would he use the offspring of sin? That which 
must be in its nature sinful, to remove sin? Pollution, to wash 
away pollution? To exalt debased and outcast creatures into 
communion with God, would he take an instrument forged in 
the everlasting pit? Can heaven furnish none? Is the All- 
wise reduced to the necessity of using that which devils employ 
in their work of ruin? No; how infinitely absurd to imagine 
that error, or any degree of error, can be directly beneficial in 
advancing Christ’s kingdom. It may, without doubt, produce 
feeling, even cause tears and compunction. Has not the 
Papist felt remorse at the neglect of a superstitious rite? Has 
not the orator of erratic views, kindled by his theme, enkindled 
the passions of his hearers by his glowing words and stirring: 
appeals? And who has not wept over an imaginary scene? 

VOL. VI.—NO. XXXIV. 36 
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Yet we can not fix it too strongly in our minds, that holy 
truth is the only immediate instrument employed by the Holy 
Spirit in the regeneration of men; neither the creations of the 
fancy, nor the subtleties of reason, ever being thus highly 
honored. We should carefully discriminate. Not philosophical 
explanations of the divine word, but the divine word itself, 
is the instrument on which we are to rely in building up the 
kingdom of holiness. 

How this idea simplifies the task of the Gospel minister. As 
a divine instructor, his work is encumbered by no ambiguities ; 
it is simply to hold up evangelical truth, to take the word of 
God and proclaim it with artless sincerity, winging every word 
with prayer and trusting alone in the Hely Spirit to give it 
success. That quality rendering him most effective is often 
overlooked from its very simplicity ; just as the way of salva- 
tion by faith is overlooked by the proud heart. Hence the 
qualifications for the ministry are sometimes described as so 
multifarious and transcendant, that angelic, rather than human 
capacities, seem demanded for its successful execution. After 
listening to such representations, we sometimes feel that our 
churches needing pastors must send, not to the theological sem- 
inaries of one | but to the theological seminary of heaven for 
suitable candidates; and, such is the taste of the times, we 
can not help imagining that most of these would be rejected as 
too old, or too deeply experienced in spiritual realities and 
worldly vanities to be ‘*popular,” especially among the young. 
If such exhibitions of ministerial requisities do good, they also 
do hurt; if they stimulate, they mislead. Doubtless the success- 
ful minister of the ‘meek and lowly” Jesus needs a special fit- 
ness fur his solemn work. “Who is sufficient for these things ?”’ 
But the paramount qualification, that which should interpene- 
trate, suffuse, unimate and give tone to all others, is piety, 
“godly sincerity,” the forgetfulness of self in the love of 
Christ, a dependent prayerful spirit. The minister’s determina- 
ative credential is the feeling of Paul : Wo is unto me if I preach 
not the Gospel.” With this conviction, he will speak with an 
earnest simplicity and directness which can not fail to touch the 
hearts of his hearers. Let it be remembered, then, that with 
this conviction—and without it no one has a right to assume the 
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functions of the sacred office—the ambassador of Christ is to 
unfold and enforce the entire system of revealed truth, just as 
it is, in all its depth and height; in all its intense light and 
heat, without shading or softening. He must, therefore, ac- 
commodate his instructions to the whole spiritual nature of 
man ; addressing every faculty through which the mind may be 
illuminated, or benefically impressed by divine truth. 

The first aim of the preacher of righteousness is the conver- 
sion of men, to bring them repentant around the cross, to per- 
suade them, in imitation of Christ, to live holy lives through 
the growing sanctification of the heart. 

To this end, holy truth must be addressed distinctively to the 
reason, to the conscience, to the heart. 

1. To the reason. The reason is that faculty which per- 
ceives truth, and, consequently, that which takes hold of the 
instrument of the Holy Spirit; and the more clearly the truth 
is perceived by the intellect, the more firmly will this instru- 
ment be grasped, promising more decidedly its heavenly fruits. 
One main object of the minister, sensible of his own incapacity 
to regenerate the sinner, is to introduce into the mind the im- 
plement of the Spirit, so that this divine agent may work 
there to accomplish for his hearers what he is unable to aecom- 
plish. He must, therefore, hold up before them the truths of 
the Gospel, that they may be seen with the clearness and 
distinctness of noon-day. He must realize that their minds 
are darkened by sin, and need illumination. He must pour in 
the light to dissipate that darkness; and, as, owing to the de- 
pravity of the heart, the shadows will continually return, they 
should be continually driven out. Christ, the Sun of Right- 
eousness, must rise on the soul, and shed upon it its quickening 
beams. That whole system of truth of which he is the sum 
and essence, should be unfolded, so that, if possible, it may be 
fully comprehended in all its purity and harmony. This truth, 
the grand element of heavenly light, should penetrate and per- 
vade the new-born spirit, till it shall itself become radiant, and 
fitte1 to shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of our Father. 
He must. also be sensible that, as truth is the instrument of the 
Holy Ghost, so error is the instrument of the enemy of all 
good; asthe more of truth and light: there is existing: in the 
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mind, the greater the probability that the Holy Ghost will 
work ; so the more error or darkness existing there, the greater 
the probability that the adversary will work; and if truth is 
not shining into the soul, the shades of error will almost inev- 
itably pervade it: and where error dwells, the great destroyer 
will not be unwelcome. Hence, the great importance of the 
minister’s keeping the torch of heaven perpetually burning be- 
fore his people, enveloped in no haze or mist, bright without 
obscurity. 

Besides, all moral emotions and affections are subsequent to, 
and awakened by, intellectual operations. There must be the 
perception of an object, or of some of its qualities, before there 
are any feelings respecting it. The intellect, therefore, is the 
repository of all objects of interest or emotion. This is equally 
true of religious, as of other emotions or affections. The idea 
of the object or being towards whom they are felt must lie in 
the reason ; they can be legitimately awakened in no other way. 


But error or illusion may exist in the reason as well as truth: for 

the mind, becoming bewildered, may mistake the former for the 
® . a . . 

latter. Then, of course, the affections raised will be morally 


defective. But religion consists in right affections. Conse- 
quently, they must be awakened by truth, or correct views of 
Gospel realities ; and there can be no right affections w ithout 
correct views. Hence the indispensableness of presenting 
truth to the reason, and the constant pressure of it as the con- 
stant object of right desires, well-founded hopes, and enduring 
consolations. Without it, we admit there may be great joy ; 
the soul may be elevated by a kind of enthusiasm, a fervor, a 
zeal, which transports and inflames, but which is in reality as 
unsubstantial as the webs of fancy, or the shadows of mental 
illusions. We can never decide that our religious affections 
are right, till we have decided that our views of experimental 
religious truth are correct. Truth, indeed, is the foundation of 
all that religion which will survive the test of the judgment. 
Truth is the only anchor of the Christian on his voyage to 
eternity. If his bark is not held and steadied by this, it will 
roll and rock on the billows without compa-s or helm, every 
moment liable to strike on some hidden peril. The clearer the 
lamp of truth shines before him, the more directly and sately 
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will he sail over the waves of time, and the more certain will 
he be to reach that port where no dangers lurk, and no storms 
sweep. No; the preacher of the cross may not fajl to fill the 
intellects of his hearers with truth. This wll prove not only 
their guide and anchor, it will constitute a fire burning on their 
hearts to melt and inspire; and the more intense the fire thus 
kindled, the greater the certainty that his grand aim of arous- 
ing his hearers to lay hold on eternal life, and to exemplify the 
Christian character, will be attained. 

Further ; that we may clearly apprehend a subject, its ground 
principles must be understood. The mind is so constituted that 
in all our reasonings and processes of knowledge, these are 
first sought and seized; then logical inferences deduced, and 
thus progress is made in intellectual enlargement. There is no 
science without first principles, and no comprehensive knowl- 
edge of science without a knowledge of them. Generalization 
is the corner-stone of science; the elements of science, its main 
pillars. But the mind operates by the same laws in gaining 
religious, as in gaining secular knowledge. The groundwork, 
the elementary principles of the Gospel, must be clearly appre- 
hended ; otherwise there can be no consistent, harmonious views 
of the great system of revealed truth. The preacher then must 
discuss these constituent principles. They must be lucidly 
stated, and their legitimate deductions traced, so as to give the 
hearer opportunity of accurately comprehending them, that the 
Gospel may rise up before him a consistent whole. A large 
portion of the manifestations of truth in the desk must assume 
the doctrinal type. We know that in the judgment of some, 
doctrinal preaching is neither essential nor desirable at the 
present day, on the plea that there is already a sufficiency of 
this species of knowledge; that men do not need now so much 
to be taught as to be roused ; that the inculcation of principles 
is not so important as the enforcement of practice; affirming 
that this is not a day of speculation, but of action. But this 
is a superficial view. So long as man is constituted as he is, 
rendering it impossible for him to receive enlarged and consist- 
ent views of truth without embracing -it in its elementary prin- 
ciples, and so long as accurate conceptions of divine truth 
are essential to produce right convictions and affections,’ 
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the doctrines of the Gospel must form one of the chief sta- 
ples of pulpit discussions. By doctrinal preaching, however, 
we do not mean a few favorite dogmas, but the presentation of 
all the great truths—the precepts and provisions, the duties and 
consolations, the fears and hopes of the Gospel in their intellec- 
tual aspects, unfolding them in the principles whence they flow ; 
so that not only the stream, but the fountain ; not only the du- 
ties and the promises, but the reasons of them, may be appre- 
hended ; and thus a persuasion of the immutability of obliga- 
tion and grounds of trust, imbibed. We are free to admit, at 
least for the sake of argument, that this is a day of compara- 
tively great religious activity ; but it is not true that we need to 
be Jess rooted and grounded in primary truths than heretofore. 
This increased activity in the community we regard as a strong 
argument for the increase of doctrinal knowedge. The more 
men act the more they need to know the principles of action. 
The more canvass you spread upon the ship, and the higher 
the mast, the greater the amount of ballast needed to steady it. 
It is as important that a ship sail right side up as that it sail 
at all; so it is as important that men act right as that they act 
at all. Those who rejoice mainly in the activity of men and of 
the church, should remember that the lightning is active, and 
the humming bird, as it plays about the flower, is active; but 
the one blasts and destroys, while the other brings little to 
pass. Besides, error will do far more injury, embraced by a 
man of great energy of character, than when imbibed by one 
of sluggish temperament. ‘The same is true of an active age. 
Ministers, therefore, at this day of movement, when the deafen- 
ing cry is ‘Onward, onward,” should insist much on the 
groundwork of action; in other words, they should preach 
much doctrinally. In some respects there is far greater need 
of it than when the church is in a dull and drowsy state. But 
even when the church is in such a state, and the spiritual pow- 
ers of men seem paralyzed, these great truths of the Gospel, 
pungently and discriminatingly presented, are preéminently 
fitted to startle them from the grave of their slumbers, and 
quicken to life and effort. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
condition of the church, the herald of salvation, in his preach- 
ing, must take fast hold of the very foundations ; he must hold 
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up man in his littleness and wickedness; God in his majesty 
and holiness ; and our relations to him in all their unchanging 
solemnity and interest. Without these clear, discriminating 
views of Gospel truth, activity will sink to mere bustle or dis- 
tempered zeal ; and delusion, flattering with illusive hopes, lead 
multitudes blindfold to the blackness of darkness. 

2. Butit is not enough to enlighten simply the intellect. 
This may aid in forming the skeleton of the Christian character, 
but it has little power to clothe it with flesh, or touch it with the 
warm coloring of life. The Gospel must be addressed more 
directly to the voluntary faculties ; to move these being its chief 
design as a scheme of moral truth. First, the conscience must 
be reached. This was Paul’s aim. ‘By manifestation of the 
truth commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.” The conscience is that faculty which reproves ; 
which, when the reason informs us that our feelings, words, 
or conduct, are not in agreement with the requisitions of the 
divine law, or the claims of the Gospel, gives rise to the sensa- 
tion of disapprobation or remorse. It is the ground of all con- 
viction of sin; and this conviction alone drives the sinner to 
Christ, who only can extract the stings of guilt, and whisper 
peace to the corroding conscience. The truths of the Gospel 
need not only to be seen in their consistency and harmony as 
addressed to the intellect, or exhibited as specimens of moral 
beauty; they must be driven home; not only approved, but 
burn like a consuming fire on the soul of the delinquent. One 


chief object of the preacher of righteousness must be to make 


his hearers feel that they are sinners. This, it is true, is an un- 
welcome, and often a thankless task, a task the messenger of 
truth may dread, but from which he may not recoil. While 
men wish to be pleased with themselves, he must remember his 
business is to make them displeased with themselves. He is 
not to captivate or inflame the imagination, or to please the 
taste; but to enable his disobedient hearers to see themselves 
just as they are, condemned at the court of heaven, with the 
wrath of God abiding on them. This was the great object of 
the preachers of righteousness and the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament. From Noah and Lot, to Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Mal- 
achi, the burden of their message was sin, reproof, repentance. 
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Their commission ran: ‘Lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and 
show my people their transgressions, and the house of Jacob 
their sins.” This was substantially true of the Apostles and of 
the early preachers whom Christ sent forth. They proclaimed 
everywhere that men should repent; and as a requisite to re- 
pentance they aimed at producing conviction, a sense of guilt 
and condemnation. Their example it is safe, nay, a duty, to 
imitate. The minister is also appointed to codperate with the 
Holy Spirit in his work; and what is the first work of the 
Spirit? It is “to reprove of sin.” This fact the herald of the 
Gospel should never lose sight of; he must co-work with the 
Spirit ; and hence, expose guilt; for nothing can be done to- 
wards bringing the sinner to Christ till convinced of sin. He 
should never be satisfied till, by argument, expostulation and 
appeal, he has done all that he can to make the conscience 
speak. 

Let the preacher remember, then, in his preparations for the 
sacred desk, that he has a loftier purpose than the interweaving 
of gems and flowers to please or enchant. True, what passes 
for a sermon may blaze with brilliants ; it may be made to cap- 
tivate the fancy like a fairy’s flower bed; and worse still, while 
it tickles the ear, may be just as ineffective in touching the 
moral nature of the hearers, or shaping their characters. They 
may go away exclaiming, “*What a beautiful discourse!’ while 
it awakens not a single feeling of compunction, a single desire 
to flee from avenging wrath to the shelter of the cross. The 
truth is muffled in roses, and is, therefore, not a dagger, but a 
pillow for the conscience. The preacher should remember that 
**the sword of the Spirit” was not designed to please the eye, 
but to pierce the guilty breast ; and every time it is drawn, it 
should be so wielded as to perform its office. The gleam of the 
naked steel is its own stern beauty. It will admit uf no orna- 
ment but its own sparklings; and to be most effective, it must 
be presented to the mind all burnished with the light of the 
throne in which it is tempered. Let him who wields it, there- 
fore, feel that he has a solemn work to perform ; that he is deal- 
ing with immortal interests ; that he is the bearer of a message 
to those dwelling “in the region and shadow of death ;” and 
that he can not stop to cull the flowers of taste, or play with 
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the fancy. Wounding the conscience can alone answer his high 
purpose. A sermon which, when vivified by the Spirit, leaves 
nothing fastened and working there in the bosom of the guilty, 
has not answered the end for which the preacher was commis- 
sioned of heaven. Even discourses consolatory to the Chris- 
tian should trouble the wicked. For the most cheering truths, 
those that flow from the everlasting covenant and the cross of 
Christ, while they animate and encourage the former, are fitted 
to disturb the latter. Such is the nature of all holy truth, and 
such are its legitimate results. It affects men according to their 
characters. This will be emphatically the case when it blazes 
forth with unclouded brightness at the judgment. While the 
children of God there, in view of his character, his government 
and Jaw, his counsels and promises, the covenant of grace and 
plan of redemption, will shout hosannas, the wicked, in view of 
the same, will wail in self-condemnation ; the clear manifesta- 
tions of truth producing equally these opposite effects. Why 
should not discriminating presentations of truth, even in consol- 
atory sermons, produce the same discriminating results? Ought 
not the preacher, in all his exhibitions of Gospel truths, to make 
it his aim to hold them up exactly as they will appear at the 
judgment? Certainly a lower standard is unworthy an ambassa- 
dor of Christ ; and how else can he meet in peace the flaming 


Judge, whom he has covenanted to serve in the Gospel minis- 
try? The Bible never consoles the sorrowing or afflicted Chris- 
tian in a way to give comfort to the unrepenting delinquent. 
He, then, who presents evangelical truth for purposes of con- 


solation, with so little discrimination as not to disturb the con- 
sciences of the wicked, may well fear lest he have not met the 
demands of his solemn commission: “ Preach the preaching 
that I bid thee.” 

True, the Gospel in its threatenings, not less than in its en- 
couragements and hopes, should be proclaimed affectionately. 
The law of kindness should ever dwell on the lips of the herald 
of the Cross. The spirit of Calvary, love, must be the spirit 
in which he lives and moves. He should manifest no asperity 
in his tones; much less cherish it in his heart. He must pre- 
sent his message glowing with love to God, and overflowing 
with sympathy for souls; for the greater the affection with 
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which it is uttered, provided it be plain and direct, the deeper 
it will pierce the unsanctified conscience. Harsh denunciations 
never strike deep; and fault finding only irritates. The min- 
ister should be wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove; but 
while thus sagacious and kind, he must remember it is neither 
wise nor harmless to leave the consciences of his hearers un- 
searched. 

3. The Gospel must be addressed to the heart. The sinner 
is insensible to spiritual realities, dead in sin, and must be 
awakened to life. The Christian even is sometimes in a state 
of lukewarmness ; worldliness and formality have palsied him, 
and he must be aroused. True, men will not awake from the 
slumbers of sin without the quickening influences of the Holy 
Spirit; yet the Gospel finds its peculiar home in the heart. 
This has an original susceptibility which may be touched 
by the Saviour’s character, sufferings, or kind instructions. 
Gospel truth should, therefore, be particularly addressed to 
the heart; so pressed as to arouse its deepest sensibilites. 
Although, as has been said, holy truth in the intellect will move 
the moral feelings to a greater or less degree ; yet it is obvious 
to all that the manner of its presentation, the warmth, earnest- 
ness, the enthusiasm of the speaker, will greatly increase its 
moral effectiveness. The Gospel should then not only be made 
to enlighten the intellect and burn on the conscience, but to 
warm the affections, stir the heart to its core. This its varied 
sentiments and considerations have an inherent tendency to do. 
Nothing has such power to incite love to God and man, inspire 
gratitude in view of mercies, or patience to endure trials, excite 
sympathies for human sufferings, open and expand the soul with 
noble purposes, strengthen it in high resolves, awaken its mo- 
mentous solicitudes and holy aspirations, as the Gospel; noth- 
ing to melt the soul in tenderness as Calvary’s agony and com- 
passion. Then he, who would save his hearers, must press all 
these considerations drawn from the wrath and merey of God, 


from the divine threatenings and promises, from salvation by 
the blood of Christ, and condemnation to utter woe, from judg- 
ment and immortality, with all the earnestness of his nature. 
No; the preacher of righteousness can not discharge his high 
trust without presenting and enforcing the truth of the Gospel 
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in all its vital peculiarities ; and, as it has a power to soften, to 
soothe and comfort, he must present it as a solace to sorrow, 
and a balm to the wounded conscience. But while he presents 
it in all its milder lights, while he distils it upon his hearers like 
dew upon the mountains of Zion, he should also present it in 
its stormy energies ; it should be poured upon the hardened soul 
in burning masses. For an impression must be made, or the 
soul is lost ; and that impression must be made by God’s truth ; 
not by fiction or error, not by the enchantments of imagination, 
or the arts of oratory, but by God’s truth. The enchantments 
of the imagination and the arts of oratory are no farther admis- 
sible than as they aid in driving deeper the wedge of holy truth 
into the heart. The conviction can not be too strong, that the 
only legitimate impression effected by preaching is produced by 
the simple, naked, undisguised truth of God presented in all 
its living intensity ; so that the Holy Ghost can work by his 
own instrument to convict and regenerate, to console and ani- 
mate, to save and glomfy. This can be adequately done only 
by the self-abandonment of the preacher to the truth he utters ; 
forgetting every thing but his message, the undying souls before 
him, the God above him, and the judgment seat to which both 
he and his auditory are alike amenable. 

The most important element, therefore, in the presentation 
of the Gospel so as to impress the heart, is sympathy with the 
specific truth uttered. This is evident on the general principle 
that that faculty or tendency of mind most moved or exercised 
in the production of a discourse will, on its delivery, most affect 
the same faculty or tendency in the hearer. The discourse, in 
its preparation most exercising the reason or logic, will most 
affect the reason or logic of the intelligent hearer ; and that ex- 
ercising peculiarly the imagination will peculiarly interest the 
imagination of the hearer; and that exercising most the heart, 
will most stir the heart of the hearer. Preaching must be in- 
wrought with emotion, and then it will awaken emotion. Noth- 
ing, indeed, is more essential to the effective preacher thaa 
sympathy with his holy theme; a heart molten with the fires of 
the Spirit kindled by the truth he utters. We mean, then, 


something more than those natural emotions which inspire secu- 
Jar eloquence ; we mean those boly emotions excited by the 
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truths of the Gospel ; and those emotions expressed in voice and 
action. Let us explain. Our physical constitution is so intim- 
ately connected with our mental, that the thoughts, feelings and 
affections of the latter, express themselves almost instantane- 
ously in the tones and inflections of the voice; in the eye, the 
lip, the changing color, the nerves of the face; in the yestures, 
sometimes even in the motion of the whole body; every limb 
being seemingly instinct with feeling. Particular mental affec- 
tions have marked outward expressions easily recognized. The 
countenance is a mirror in which all that exists in the secret 
recesses of the soul is reflected. Now every truth of the Gos- 
pel is fitted, by the aids of the Holy Ghost, to awaken specific 
emotions and affections. By a preacher's sympathizing with the 
truth, we mean that he should so deeply ponder its relations to 
God and his everlasting kingdom, its practical bearings, its 
application to himself and to his hearers; so earnestly implore 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, that its whole legitimate im- 
pression shall be made first on his own -heart, every chord be- 
come attuned to harmony with the glorious reality. Then let 
him deliver his message with all these natural expressions of 
holy emotion in his voice and manner, so that the truth shall 
not only be uttered by the tongue, but breathe in his tones, 
gleam in his eye, glow in his countenance, speak in every ges- 
ture, every motion. Our choirs are taught that the tones of 
the tune, and consequently of their voices, must accord with 
the sentiment of the hymn; the simple design of the music 
being to impress the sentiment more deeply. So the preacher 
is to express in every natural way the feelings and sentiments 
inspired by the sacred truth he proclaims. This is personal 
sympathy with it, both in heart and action; and this deep spir- 
itual sympathy constitutes the grand element of power in the 
successful pulpit orator. Without it, whatever other requisites 
he may possess, he is essentially defective, crippled. 

The pulpit orator, then, must be a holy man. His power to 
move the gracious affections of his hearers is dependent mainly 
on personal piety. This is the vitality of his art; this the fire 
by which he shines. Without this he may delight the taste, 
awaken admiration, move the sympathies, cause weeping, even 
arouse the conscience ; but he can not reach the profounder and 
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holier sentiments and emotions which lie in the depths of the 
sanctified soul and elevate to communion with God, and which 
it is the peculiar vocation of the Gospel preacher to move. His 
moral susceptibilities must be kindled, then, with something 
more than the mere nervous or mental excitement of the secular 
orator. He needs a loftier and purer inspiration, that which is 
breathed into the soul by the word and Spirit of God. His 
lips must be wet with more than Castalian dews; his tongue 
burn with coals from the altar of God. He must be bathed in 
the very spirit of the Bible; must mount up and commune with 
the source of all truth. For let the herald of salvation be per- 
meated with the eternal verities of revelation; softened, sub- 
dued, inflamed, every fibre of his soul vibrating with their inhe- 
rent energies ; let him be filled with love to God end compassion 
for sinners ; glowing with zeal to co-work with his Master, and 
panting for the crown which he will give him at the hour of vie- 
tory ; and let him deliver his message heated with the intensity 
of his own sanctified emotions, while every muscle of his coun- 
tenance bespeaks the strength of his interest, both in his theme 
and in the immortal welfare of his hearers, and if it does not 
save, it can not fail to move. It will fall upon them like a flood 
of lava, calcinating and destroving in its pathway. How can 
they remain indifferent? Will they not either resist or bow? 
Will not God’s declaration to Jeremiah be verified: “1 will 
make my words in thy mouth fire, and this people wood, and it 
shall devour them”? True, they who sit under such clear and 
forcible exhibitions of truth may not be converted to Christ. 
By no means. Many who heard the faithful warnings and 
‘arnest expostulations of Jeremiah, of Ezekiel, of Stephen, of 
Paul, even the eloquent strains of Apollos, are doubtless now in 
perdition. But the heayers of these holy men were aroused ; 
and though many rejected the counsel of God against them- 
selves, yet they could not slumber. And is not the excited, 
even exasperated state into which they were thrown by the 
fires of truth, more hopeful than a cold, dead quiet? And may 
we not more reasonably expect that the Holy Ghost will attend 
the preacher who first preaches to himself; one so much like 
Christ and so earnestly catching the spirit of his word, than one 
less faithful and manifesting less ardor? Motion in moral be- 
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ings is preferable to death-like stupor; and the preacher who 
arouses, agitates his hearers like a tempest, preferable to him 
who leaves them unruffled and calm as the stagnant pool, or in 
a delightful state of wsthetic enjoyment. Let the harbinger of 
the cross, then, with his own heart warmed by the earnest con- 
templation of divine realities, and with prayer for the animating 
influences of the Spirit on his own soul, press the truths of the 
Gospel again and again; urge, entreat, expostulate, beseech 
with tears; enforce attention to eternity’s realities with the 
spirit of one who would pull the infatuated sinner out of the 
fire ; uttering in his ears invitation after invitation, appeal after 
appeal, warning after warning, plying the great hammer of 
truth with blows so rapid and crushing, that the hearts of his 
hearers shall be moved as the trees of the wood are moved 
by the wind ; and may he not hope by the aids of the Spirit to 
crumble the obdurate heart, and cause the sinner convicted of 
guilt and trembling with alerm to fly to that tower of infinite 
strength, the cross of the Redeemer. 

Thus the Gospel must be addressed to the whole spiritual 
nature of man; otherwise it will be exceedingly defective in its 
results. Addressed to the intellect alone, it would little more 
than form the cold, lukewarm, dogmatic sectary, or skilful de- 
bater; if a Christian at all, one resembling the iceberg under 
the meridian sun, sparkling with splendor, without warmth or 
motion. Thus presented, it would, indeed, lay an admirable 
basis of the Christian character, but have little efficacy to rear 
that glorious superstructure which rises, like a monumental 
shaft, afar into the heavens, the most beautiful object of earth, 
the most admired by angels. On the contrary, addressed to 
the heart alone, when preaching is designed mainly to arouse 
the feelings, while the reason remains uninstructed, the emo- 
tions may be powerfully stirred, the zeal of the hearer may be 
fanned to the fiercest blaze, and he borne away on the wings of 
enthusiasm ; but he will exhibit little strength or stability of 
character, resembling those lambent flames sometimes seen 
floating over the watery marsh; lights without substance, 
tossed or quenched by a breath. 

We have thus far spoken of the duty of the Gospel preacher 
in presenting truth as the instrument by which the Spirit works 
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to regenerate and reform men. But there is another aspect of 
his vocation which we wish to bring under particular notice ; 
we refer to his duty as the assistant of the church in public wor- 
ship. He is to stand up before the great congregation, and 
endeavor, not less by his preaching than his prayers, to elevate 
the thoughts and feelings of the worshippers to the throne. 
He is the leader of the choir. 

But to open this important part of our subject, let us first 
inquire, what is Christian worship? This is briefly and forcibly 
expressed by the Psalmist : “‘Give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto his name; . . . worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 
Observe the language. It is not simply glory; but glory due ; 
not merely so much as we, in our pride and vain imaginings, 
may fancy is due to God; but so much as he, the righteous 
judge of all, regards as his due. And how much is this? It 
“an be nothing less than our acknowledging that Jehovah is all 
that he claims to be in being, character, and prerogatives ; that 
he is the great independent and underived, possessed of every 
intellectual and moral perfection; seated on a throne high and 
lifted up, whose brightness extends throughout creation; in- 
vested with majesty, and dwelling in light which no man can 
approach unto; before whom Seraphim and Cherubim, all 
radiant with his own glory, bow and veil their faces. It is 
acknowledging the relations we sustain to him as creator and 
righteous governor; and consequently acknowledging ourselves 
just the beings we are; fashioned and upheld by his hand, 
accountable to his authority and amenable to his bar, having 
nuthing which is not derived, and who can give him nothing 
which is not already his own; dwelling in houses of clay, our 
only proper place low at his feet, and crying, “Our Father and 
our God,” with adoring love. Not only this, but also acknowl- 
edging ourselves fallen from our original exaltation in endeared 
communion with the God of our spirits, and lying under his 
curse ; and should he at any moment smite us to perdition, we 
could only look up with self-condemnation, and call upon the 
intelligent creation to witness and admire the justice of the 
stroke. It is acknowledging that God is so holy, and we so 


polluted, that he can look upon us with complacency only as 
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sprinkled with the blood of the Mediator, his own dear Son. 
It is acknowledging that we are so besotted, wallowing in such 
an abyss of corruption, that we shall not accept of pardon 
freely offered to us in the Lord, only as the Spirit moves on our 
hearts, awakening holy aspirations, and inciting -us to accept 
the sovereign bounty. 

But giving unto the Lord the glory due unto his name, is 
not only acknowledging intellectually that Jehovah is thus in 
the centre of the universe, where he has placed himself, and all 
created wisdom and might, principalities and dominions revolv- 
ing about him; it is also yielding the free consent of the lieart 
that he should there sit, guiding and controlling affairs at his 
pleasure ; it is prostrating ourselves in the dust, and looking up 
with wonder and love, gratitude and praise, magnifying him as 
the All-in-all; while we esteem ourselves as nothing in his 
sight, and confess that we are no longer our own, but his who 
created and redeemed us ; cordially offering ourselves as sacrifices 
on his altar, from which the incense of our worship shall hence- 
forth rise forever. So that with these views and feelings we 
may say from the heart : “Lord, my being, bestowed by thee, is 
thine; my body and all its powers, my soul with all its 
capacities, my life, my all, is thine; and with all my heart I 
consecrate myself to thee in an everlasting covenant, to be 
moulded to thy will.” So that we shall cheerfully join in the 
invitation of the Psalmist: **O come, let us worship and bow 
down; let us kneel before the Lord our Maker.” So that 
we can unite with the four beasts which John saw in Apoc- 
alyptic vision, as they give glory, and honor and thanks to 
him who sitteth on the throne, saying: ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come” ; and in the 
deepest lowliness of our spirits, with the four and twenty elders 
fall down before him who liveth forever and ever, saying: 
“Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and 
power ; for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure 
they are and were created.” This is a part of the import, of 
the acknowledgments, of the feelings, of the sentiments, the 
spirit of love and worship implied in that beautiful and concen- 
trated expression: “Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his 
name.” We saya part, and but a part; for how feeble are 
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our minds to comprehend, and how poor is language to express 
the glory, the majesty, the wisdom and might of our exalted 
Creator and Redeemer. 

Such is the worship in which the pastor is appointed and 
chosen to assist the church. It implies the most ennobling 
emotions ; emotions kindled by the profoundest truths in the 
universe. Devout meditation is then an essential part of this 
worship. The Gospel preacher is to make such exhibitions of the 
inspired word as are best adapted to awaken those lofty concep- 
tions of God’s character and prerogatives, of his government and 
law, the way of salvation through the blood of Christ, and the effi- 
cacy of the Holy Spirit ; to suggest those profound ideas of our 
own depravity and wants, of our immortal progression, as re- 
deemed and glorified, eternally approaching the Great Jehovah 
in the perfection of our being — ideas strikingly fitted to excite 
those trains of thought, that kind of reflection, that high- 
wrought mental state, implied in worshipping God “in the | 
beauty of holiness.” 

Ife who occupies the pulpit as the conductor of religious ser- 
vices, can searcely fail to give tone to the meditations of the 
professed worshippers. He can almost be said to spread the 
cloud or diffuse the sunshine at his pleasure; the thoughts he 
presents, and the spirit with which he presents them, being felt 
to a greater or less degree throughout the congregation. He 
may hold up truths which will direct attention to private ends, 
bidding the dominant desires revolve about self as their centre, 
so that each one is left to magnify himself rather than God. 
Or, by a fascination of manner, the graces of oratory, the 
charms of diction, and by masses of vivid imagery, he may 
draw attention to himself, and throw his hearers into ecstacies 
of admiration, thrilling every sensibility of the soul with the 
pleasures of taste, so that they will rather lose themselves amid 
the gorgeous reveries of the imagination, than be impressed with 
the truth presented ; rather prevented from rising than elevated 
into the purer regions of grateful worship. Or, he may lead 
them off in wide, ranging excursions over the fields of moral- 
ity, pointing them to all that is delightful, elegant, and sublime 
in their enchanting scenery. Or, with a holier purpose, he may 
hold up the great and dreadful God in all his power and majes- 
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ty, awakening reverence and awe in view of the divine great- 
ness, and self-abasement at thought of their own nothingness 
and corruption ; present their relations to the inflexible sover- 
eign and to eternity’s retributions with such vividness as to pro- 
duce on his auditory the most impressive solemnity, making 
them tremble as in the presence of the descending judge and 
the outpourings of coming wrath; or, with accents of tender- 
ness, melt them with exhibitions of divine compassion, the suf- 
ferings of a crucified Jesus, and the joys of sins forgiven; and 
kindling raptures of devotion, make their souls “like the chariot 
of Aminadib,” raising them to those balmy heights of faith and 
hope so near the throne, that they will feel like veiling their 
faces, and prostrating themselves in utter lowliness amid the 
splendors of the mercy-seat. 

In the first place, then, to assist the church in giving unto 
the Lord the glory due unto his name, he who occupies the 
desk must endeavor to unfold the glory of God, and his whole 
glory, so far as revealed. But what is God’s glory? His glory 
is himself; his nature, his character, his attributes, his blessed- 
ness. These must all be spread out before the assembled wor- 
shippers. A ministry that would shade one of his perfections 
would fail to give due glory to God; for designedly to obscure 
in the least the brightness of a single trait of Jehovah’s char- 
acter carries the idea that there is something in it dishonorable ; 
which, to speak after the manner of men, he would dislike to 
have known; whereas God glories in every trait of his charac- 
ter, and rejoices to subject the whole of it to the gaze of his in- 
telligent creation. The full-orbed splendors of his quenchless 
glories must therefore be unfolded. If he is the great creator, 
the only underived, so highly exalted above all principalities 
and powers that he may justly regard them “as a drop in the 
bucket” or “‘the small dust of the balance,’’ he must have the 
glory of it. If he is so transcendently excellent in his being 
that he needs not the coéperation or society of angel or archan- 
ge] to add to his essential happiness; if he is so wise that he 
need not consult the loftiest intellects of his creation as to the 
proper management of his affairs; if he is so just that “there 
is no iniquity with him”; if he alone is holy, and is “of purer 


eyes than to behold evil” ; if he is “abundant in goodness and 
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truth,” and “ delighteth in mercy,” he ought to have the glory 
of it. If he is a great and glorious sovereign, always guided 
by the immutable principles of his own being, so that he can 
say with perfect rectitude and love, “I will have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom 
I will have compassion,” he surely should have the glory of it. 

For this end, also, the occupant of the pulpit must unfold, 
in its nature and perfections so far as revealed, the divine gov- 
ernment. For this is founded in God’s glory. “The Lord 
made all things for himself.” “Of him, and through him, and 
to him, are all things.’’ The contemplation of his own inherent 
glory constitutes his own blessedness ; and he desired to create 
intelligent beings who might also be blessed in the contempla- 
tion of himself, of his glory ; thus enjoying a felicity in charac- 
ter like his own. ‘This was the primal motive of creation. 
Hence, springing out of his perfections, arose his government, 
as a mighty temple, resting, like the New Jerusalem, on a 
foundation of precious stones, whose flashing light suffuses the 
whole to its topmost pinnacle. It is one indivisible blaze of 
Deity. There is no trait in his holy character which is not 
there expressed. In concealing the least part of it, therefore, 
you fail to give God “the glory due unto his name.” It 
contains not a principle from whose exhibition he would 
shrink. On the contrary, as he rejoices in his own perfections 
and in their unfoldings, so .he rejoices in the manifestations of 
his government in all its parts. The divine government must 
be set forth, then, just as it is; as it comes flashing from his 
own dark pavilion, and goes forth to encircle, as with a flood 
of glory, all created existence ; kindling the sun, suspending 
the jewelry of the sky, spreading the beauties of the land- 


scape, rolling the world of waters, and swaying dominions and 
hierarchies in heaven, earth, and hell; while the minutest 


affairs are alike under its inspection, to the falling of a spar- 
row, or the dropping of a tear; for if Jehovah’s dominion is 
thus universal and particular; if in it God is setting up one 
and putting down another, giving no account of his matters, 
nor consulting the wisdom of any of his creatures, but “work- 
ing all things after the counsel of his own will,” he surely 
should have the glory of it. 
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For the same reason, the occupant of the pulpit should un- 
fold our immutable relations to the infinite lawgiver, and show 
us our accountability ; hold up that law, promulgated amidst 
the darkness and thunderings and trembling of Sinai, in all its 
fiery energies ; enforcing it with a power which will thrill every 
fibre of the soul, awakening the conscience to speak in corres- 
pondent accents. For if Jehovah is sucl? a glorious king, 
clothed with majesty and light, rightfully binding every intelli- 
gent being to strict obedience, he ought to have the glory of it. 
Besides, as an awakened conscience is essential to render us 
sensible of our relations to God, and our obligations to his 
law, so it is essential to acceptable worship. 



































A slumbering 
conscience will never “give unto the Lord the glory due unto 
his name.” But the conscience is constituted to be moved by 
views of God’s character, and of his character alone. The 
divine law is peculiarly suffused with that character, having its 
origin in it; being sustained by it; and it is this which gives it 
all its power. Lifted from this basis, it would lose, at once, its 
strength and beauty. Were it possible to exhibit a moral pre- 
cept not beaming with the divine character or glory, it would 
awaken no movemenc of the human conscience. 












































Nothing, not 
demanded by these, can exert the least constraining influence 


over it. We need, therefore, the most vigorous enforcements 














of the divine law to produce the very first requisite of worship, 
as consisting in due ascriptions of glory to God, and 
awaken a sense of obligation, inciting to obedience ; 





also to 





for, to 





worship “in the beauty of holiness,” we must not only 
righteousness to our maker, but be righteous ourselves. Every 
act of adoration must gush from a holy heart. We also need 
the enforcement of the law that we may realize the greatness of 
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our sin and guilt. For we can be sensible of our true relations 
to God only by seeing our real unworthiness. 








Our sins must 
be set in order before us. The law is a mirror to the heart. 


All the precepts of the Gospel must be held up in their living 
intensity and binding force, exhibited in arguments and appeals, 
which, when attended by the Spirit, will break in pieces the 
heart of stone, and lead us to exclaim with Isaiah : “Woe is me, 


for I am undone, because 1 am a man of unclean lips” ; and to 
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confess with Job: “I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” 

Further, he who occupies the pulpit to assist the church in 
giving “‘unto the Lord the glory due unto his name,” must not 
only exhibit those truths which exalt God, but those also which 
abase man. For in proportion as we morally abase the crea- 
ture, we really exalt the character of our long-suffering crea- 
tor and king in proffering pardon. To give us, therefore, the 
deepest sense of humility, through which alone we can behold 
the height and depth, the length and breadth of divine wisdom 
and mercy, we must see ourselves as we are, “dead in trespasses 
and sins,’ “children of wrath,” entirely destitute of moral 
goodness, prostrate in utter ruin. This truth should be pressed 
with the utmost earnestness and force, till we are brought to 
realize that this depravity is still working like a deadly virus, 
fomenting and raging within, diffusing itself through all our 
actions ; so polluting even our worship, that God would be just 
should he cast us at any moment from our public or private 
altars into hopeless perdition. So that with the profoundest 
sense of our ruin we shall exclaim with Paul : “O wretched man 
that Iam!” and be induced to acknowledge, that if saved at 
ull, we shall be saved by sovereign grace; for it is thus, and 
only thus, that we are prepared to ascribe to God the glory 
due to him. 

With these views and sentiments, we are in a proper state to 
appreciate the riches of redeeming grace, and to enter into those 
loftier feelings of devotion inspired by its contemplation. He, 
therefore, who occupies the desk in aid of worship, must unfold 
this stupendous scheme in all its wonderful efficacy and glory. 
IIe must present it as perfectly accordant with the character of 
God and his government; showing that it can not be inconsist- 
ent with these; for while these are expressions of the divine 
nature, this is but a higher expression of it; while these display 
the divine glory, this displays but a higher degree of that glory ; 
a scheme, therefore, sweetly harmonizing all the divine attri 
butes ; and by which the sinner is saved on compliance with its 
terms, and God even more glorified than in his condemnation 
without the provisions of the atonement; thus demonstrating 
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that in it the whole of Deity shines; that it is holy and just as 
well as merciful, sovereign as well as free. 

The great executor of this scheme must also be presented in 
the fulness of his glorious characteristics as God and man, for 
“he that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father.” 
While, therefore, he is exhibited as an infant in the manger, 
he must also be exhibited as ‘**Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God.” While represented as weary, faint, and thirs- 
ty, he must also be represented as swaying the destinies of 
worlds ; while, as betrayed and crucified, yet as the King of 
glory. Thus the great propitiator must be held up as a days- 
man worthy to lay his hand both on man and his Almighty 
Lord; and an all-sufficient Saviour of such exalted dignity, 
that the Great Jehovah and immutable sovereign of all can 
consistently regard his mediatorial intercessions. The scheme 
of redemption must also be presented as administered by the 
revealing, the convicting, and regenerating Spirit: and as the 
Gospel dispensation is peculiarly the dispensation of the Spirit, 
the Third Person in the Trinity should be especially honored 
by the ministry, which would lead the assembled worshippers 
to “give unto the Lord the glory due.” 

This glorious scheme of salvation, devised by the Father, 
executed by the Son, and administered by the Spirit, this stu- 
pendous achievement of the Trinity, an achievement alone pos- 
sible through the Trinity, is the sunlight of our degraded world, 
the star of peace, which sheds its mildest lustre over every 
page of inspiration, pointing the tempest-tossed voyager of 
life to the only anchorage of hope, and leading the way to that 
port which clouds never darken, where storms never rage. 
This is indeed the master-work of Jehovah; there is none in 


which so much of his glory shines. It came gushing up from 


a lower depth of his being, and revealed profounder mysteries 
of his character than had hitherto been discovered by the 
loftiest angelic spirits. That their infinitely holy sovereign had 
a depth of mercy that could pardon sin, and a reach of wis- 
dom that could secure the grace without tarnishing his justice, 
filled them with wonder; and, as the constantly developing 
mysteries of the scheme unfold, will continue to fill them with 
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increasing admiration and adoring gratitude through the un- 
numbered years of eternity. 

Now if God did, self-moved, devise this wonderful plan ; 
if, uncounselled, unsolicited by man or angel, influenced alone 
by the promptings of his own infinite holiness and compassion, 
he did tear his well-beloved Son from his bosom and send him 
to this outcast earth to endure shame and ignominy; if the 
Son, unasked, came, willingly assumed a nature cursed with 
sin, and suffered the scorn, the bittér taunts and smitings of his 
enemies, and finally, the excruciating anguish of Gethsemane 
and the cross, to wash us, rebels, in his own blood, and to 
make us kings and priests unto God; oh, if the triune 
Jehovah did stoop so low to purify us from sin, and place un- 
fading crowns on our heads; tell us, Christian, tell us, ye 
blood-washed throng, sweeping your trembling lyres about the 
throne, shall he not have the glory of it? 

This, therefore, must be the controlling theme of him who 
would lead the assembled hosts of God’s elect to worship him 
“in the beauty of holiness.” Salvation by the blood of Im- 
manuel is the great end of all presentations of divine truth. 


The law can not save; it can only wound and point to the 
great restorer. Justification by faith alone must be set forth 
in all its preciousness. The Gospel minister must bring his 
hearers so often around the cross to gaze on the exhibitions of 
Godhead there, that they shall be transformed from glory to 
glory into the image of him who hung thereon. He must 


dwell on dying love, on the groans and sorrows of Calvary, till 
his ewn eye shall melt in tenderness, and repentant sinners 
mingle their tears with his; while they who love the Lord, 
kindling with faith and hope, shall feel like breaking forth in 
lowliest hallelujahs ; and falling down, embrace the cross as 
their only refuge and joy; their whole souls burning with emo- 
tions in unison with the rapt devotion of those who are now 
waving their palms before the throne ; ascribing 
** their conquests to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to his death.” 
We thus learn that the pure worship of a church, not less 
than its instruction and elevation in holiness, is intimately con- 
nected with, if not—taking into view a series of years—depend- 
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ent, on doctrinal preaching. We do not mean necessarily 
metaphysical or dogmatical preaching ; nor preaching modelled 
after any particular school or mode of theologizing; but a 
method of sermonizing which unfolds distinctly and boldly the 
character of the triune Jehovah; his purposes, providence, 
and law; our lost condition; and the scheme of redemption ; 
its terms and application, just as they are revealed in his word, 
without dilution or equivocation ; so that the exact truth, and 
nothing but the truth, shail shine in upon the hearts of his 
hearers, awakening its appropriate affections. For worship “in 
the beauty of holiness,” as we have seen, is giving due glory to 
God ; and to give due glory to God, we must have right appre- 
hensions of his character; acknowledge him to be the incom- 
prehensible and glorious being he is, and that his government 
and prerogatives are such as they are; we must acknowledge 
ourselves to be precisely the beings we are, free, moral, ac- 
countable, but corrupt and dependent, and then exercise all 
those feelings of humility, self-abasement, reverence, submis- 
sion, adoration, self-annihilation before the All-in-all. = In 
short, true worship is correct knowledge of God and ourselves, 
and the correspondent emotions. 

But from these two sources, the character of God and the 
character of man, flow all the doctrines of Scripture: for with 
a correct knowledge of God and ourselves, correct knowledge 
of all other fundamental scriptural truth is logically associated. 
Or, rather, one of these, the knowledge of God, is the great 
source of all true knowledge of divine things. For if we have 
right apprehensions of the being and character of God, we shall 
have right views of ourselves, as beings originally created in his 
image. By knowledge of bim as our creator and moral gov- 
error, we shall have a knowledge of ourselves as subjects of his 
moral empire; and hence, a knowledge of our moral and _re- 
sponsible agency , and our fallen condition we shall learn by 
contrasting our hearts and lives with his holiness. And if we 
have a true knowledge of God, we shall have not only a true 
conception of ourselves, but of his government, of his provi- 
dence, of his purposes, of his law, and of our duties, of the 
scheme of grace, and of the conditions and precepts of the 
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Gospel. For all these must be consistent with the divine char- 
acter, or such as that character demands. 

But these same truths, as we have seen, are requisite to the 
inspiring of those holy meditations essential to the performance 
of holy worship; and there can be no true worship without ad- 
equate knowledge of them. <A vital connection, therefore, 
subsists between worshipping God “in the beauty of holiness,” 
and a correct knowledge of scriptural doctrines. Be it real- 
ized that not all feeling, not all high or eestatic feeling, even in 
relation to divine things, constitutes true devotion; but those 
feelings which divine things ought to inspire in a rational mind. 
It is brokenness of heart, reverential, enraptured thoughts, in 
view of the whole character of God; of his entire providential 
proceedings and preceptive government; of our own hearts 
and characters ; of Christ’s forgiving love, and method of jus- 
tification. In contemplating these august themes, our emotions 
‘an not be too strong; there is no danger of enthusiasm here. 
The stronger and deeper our emotions, the more like heaven 
will be our adoration; and with these kindling affections we 
may well pour forth our praise : 

‘Our harps all trembling in our hands, 
And all inspired our tongues.” 


This high, devotional spirit it should always be the design of 
the herald of salvation to inspire; otherwise he will fail to 
adorn his vocation as a leader of the great congregation in di- 
vine worship; nor will his preaching tead to ripen his hearers 
for the eternal state of praise. He must bear in mind that it is 
not every kind of feeling, excited even by aspects of Bible 
truth, which it is his office to awaken. He may raise the admi- 


ration of his hearers to the highest pitch; he may charm them 
with creations of beauty; he may even whelm them in tears, 
without taking the first step towards discharging the duties of 
his vocation. Such exhibitions of truth, inwrought by unhal- 
lowed emotion and a feverish fancy, may draw attention to him- 
self, and lead his hearers to exclaim: “What a beautiful ser- 
mon!” But let him remember that devotional feeling seldom 
prompts to such expressions ; and when heard, he may be almost 
sure that his preaching is not producing its desired results. He 
who is wrapt in devotional thoughts loses sight of man; is blind 
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to taste and art; and is absorbed in transporting views of God. 
There is a specific class of sentiments and emotions, therefore, 
which it is the duty of the preacher to awaken. His simple 
object should be to throw his hearers into a state of thought 
and emotion, which may be appropriately denominated evangel- 
ical ; a state in which God in Christ fills the soul, melting, sub- 
duing, transporting it with admiring conceptions of his glory. 
It is to train them for unending worship in the presence of God 
and the Lamb ; and, consequently, to promote an elevated state 
of spirituality and devotion similar to that above. But we 
believe it may be laid down as a universal truth, that the abid- 
ing spirituality of a church, its uniform tone of devotion, will 
be much in proportion to the distinctness with which the per- 
fections and character of the triune Jehovah, ‘his providence 
and precepts, his scheme of redemption through an infinite Re- 
deemer, and its application by the Spirit of truth, all of which 
transcendantly show forth the divine glory, are inculeated from 
the pulpit. The responsibility of him who occupies it, there- 
fore, is solemn beyond expression; and the consequences of 
a faithful or unfaithful performance of its duties, the endless 
songs of heaven or the wailings of hell can alone express. 

We have dwelt longer on this branch of our subject than we 
should, had we not been apprehensive that its vital importance 
is not adequately felt. We must be allowed to say that the 
predominant aim of preaching, in many instances, we fear, is 
to show learning and the power of intellect, rather than to give 
instruction; to argue, to draw ingenious analogies, to startle 
with novelties, or thrill with creations of imagination ; to capti- 
vate a fine taste, or to interest the natural passions and sym- 
pathies, than to lead the mind into trains of devotional medita- 
tion. Said once a somewhat popular clergyman to us : “When 
I have interested a congregation I have done them all the good 
I can”; and the influence of his sermons testified to the truth 
of this remark. Devotiona) feelings were, to say the least, 
among the last that were awakened by them. Worldly men 
were interested, but not converted ; they were not made to feel 
that they must repent or perish. When the writer entered the 
winistry, wishing advice in regard to the purchase of a select 
library, he requested the then president of one of our theolog- 
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ical seminaries, to name a few volumes of special importance. 
“For assistance in preparing sermons,” he replied, “you will 
find Doddridge’s and John Newton’s works valuable; your 
people need something devotional” ; repeating the last clause 
emphatically : ‘“‘something devotional.” Never was man more 
surprised. We had expected some deeply learned German 
authors, or some profound philological or philosophical works 
would be recommended ; and when these simple works, which 
every body reads, and children can untlerstand, were named, 
we confess with regret we thought the advice too unimportant 
to follow. But experience has convinced us that it was sound 
and scriptural; and every year in the ministry confirms the 
opinion. ‘The ultimate end of the pulpit is not intellectual im- 
pression, but devotional fervor. It is to elevate the audience, as 
it were, into the presence of the great God, that they may 
behold his glory ; to produce conviction of guilt and self-renun- 
ciation, and thereby bring them around the cross filled with 
delighted praise. We would that this thought might attract 
the prayerful consideration of those who are called to the high 
trust of leading the assemblies of God’s people in holy worship. 
We are confident it would change the tone of much now called 
pulpit eloquence, pass the “‘condemnatory sentence” on many : 
sermon now heard by the young and worldly with admiration, 
and render the ministrations of the sanctuary far more effective 
in fitting men for the worship of heaven. 





ARTICLE VI. 


PARISILT FINANCES. 


THERE are two facts patent to every thoughtful observer of 
our présent religious condition. One is that the pecuniary sup- 
port of the ministry is so inadequate that many ministers find 
it utterly impossible to give their families the comforts of life 
from their salaries, and are compelled to leave their fields, or 
live in pinching poverty, and under a keen sense of injustice. 
The incubus of care rests upon them by day and by night. 
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They are forced into a condition which has a consciousness of 
self-degradation in it. Their growth is hindered, and their 
families are denied the means of education, and often stung into 
an intense disgust for the ministry, and the church that allows 
such wrong. The loss of power to the ministry from an inade- 
quate support, can be known only when the evil shall be gener- 
ously removed, or the day of judgment shall make its revela- 
tion of the history of the race. The other is that in many of 
our churches the sittings are so expensive that large classes of 
the people are practically excluded. These two facts, with 
their dire and far reaching consequences, make the subject, put 
at the head of this paper, one of vital interest. 

In the early history of New England the expenses of public 
worship were paid by the towns in which the worship was held. 
It was believed then, that religious worship was for the profit 
of all, and that its burdens should be borne by all, according 
to their ability. In the progress of dissent and democracy the 
laws were changed, and for a generation, these expenses were 
borne by men voluntarily belonging to parish corporations, by « 
tax on their property. 

The prevalent mode of meeting parish expenses is by pew 
rentals. This is a very convenient, and often a very successful 
mode of raising necessary funds. Is it the best? If the great ends 
of religious institutions were material, we might more easily an- 
swer this question. If a full treasury and a large and popular 
congregation are the ultimate results sought, there might, per- 
haps, in many cases, be little doubt. But we suppose all our 
readers believe that the great end is spiritual. There are vari- 
ous lesser benefits, intellectual, civilizing, social and esthetic 
influences, that make our religious institutions above all price, 
but the end is the salvation of human souls. All other results 
are only as the verdure and blossoms that minister to fruit, as 
the spray that floats in rainbow beauties over the torrent. 

We suppose that none of our readers doubt that God’s great 
instrumentality in the salvation of men is the preaching of the 
Gospel in connection with Christian worship. “It hath pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 
All religious organizations and policies, then, must be tried by 
this test. Are they bringing the vital truths of the Gospel to 
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bear on men with the greatest possible power and saving effi- 
cacy? Are they lifting as many lost souls as possible to eternal 
communion with God? 

There is a subject of infinite importance now stirring a great 
deal of Christian thought, called in somewhat cumbrous phrase 
‘‘Ifome Evangelization.” How shall we save large masses of 
our population from infidelity or heathenism? How shall we 
bring neglectors of divine things to Christ? We think the 
matter of this paper has very close relations to these questions, 
and demands the thorough study of those who are pondering 
them. Very elaborate plans of labor are proposed to our 
churches, but we have no expectation of great results from any 
influences which do not emanate from the sanctuary, and bring 
men under the power of a preached Gospel. Can any mapping 
and visiting of “Outlying Districts” or any gathering of statis- 
tics, do any thing more than skim the surface of the dark tide of 
ruin that is coming in upon us, so long as men are not brought 
under permanent and God-appointed Gospel influences? Must 
not the voice which shall say to that tide ‘thitherto shalt thou 
come but no further,” come out of the sanctuary of God? We 
do not believe that any true progress can be made in that work 
till the church grapples earnestly with the difficulties that un- 
derlie it, of which we speak. Never in the history of the 
world have classes of men been Christianized, except through 
the preaching and ordinances of the Gospel. We fear that the 
financial management of parishes now prevalent, debars many 
from all Christian worship. 

The taste of our age runs to costly church edifices, requiring 
Jarge annual expenditures. In many towns there is but one 
place of religious worship, and when the old building is re- 
moved it must give place to a costly structure, and when it is 
finished, the expense of maintaining public worship in it, and 
perhaps the interest on a heavy debt, must be met by a sale of 
seats. ‘They are assessed to meet the expense, and an oppor- 
tunity for competition at a public auction, is given. The sale 
is brisk; the money is easily raised. The people are in high 
spirits. but where are the poor saints, the unfortunate ones 
rich only in faith, and those who, in a measure indifferent, might 


have been attracted by other management? They have no 
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homes in the sanctuary. Men with small incomes and helpless 
families, can not pay sixty dollars a year for a pew in a costly 
church. The aged widow and the penniless young man or wo- 
man feel excluded. We hear continually of instances in which 
families cease to go, or go to churches of other denominations 
where the seats are free, because of cost. Many who might go, 
will not for this reason. We must remember that while the 
spiritual necessities of men are their greatest necessities, they 
are not consciously so. The problem is, How shall we draw 
men to a holiness and a heaven for which they have little 
relish ? 

We are not decrying costly churches. We love to see neat 
and even grand and time enduring structures for the worship of 
him whom the heaven of heavens can not contain, provided 
they can be secured and give room for all; but in many of our 
cities and large towns there are not sittings enough for all, or 
half, the population ; and from many of these the poor are ut- 
terly excluded. We are pleading for a Gospel free as heaven’s 
air, like him who first preached to the poor and lowly. A 
shrewd business transaction may not be a wise one. We read 
with no pleasure such announcements as this : **The annual sale 
of pews in Rev. Mr. ———’s church, in ———, amounted to 
eight thousand dollars.” It says to us the worship may be im- 
posing and the preaching eloquent, but to the poor the Gospel 
is not preached there. 

We strongly suspect that there are churches that do not de- 
sire to see the poor in their sanctuaries. They are willing to 
give something, as a charity, to procure the preaching of the 
Gospel in halls where the poor may assemble, but they wish 
to have their Sabbath luxuries free from such associations. 
They would have no tramp of heavy clogs on their sacred floors. 


They would not see any coarse garment in their consecrated 


temples. Do they forget that the most regal worshipper, in the 
grandest cathedral, must bow low at the name of him who was 
a homeless wanderer over the earth? Do they forget that the 
daintiest daughter of luxury, in her silken robes, must beg mer- 
cy as a lost sinner of one who never owned, by any human 
enactment, one foot of the earth he sanctified with his blood; 
whose only attendants at he walked the earth, were poor fisher- 
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men? . If she gets audience at the heavenly gate, she must 
come in garments, the’ gift of compassion to utter want. Do 
they forget that in that regal city of gold, and pearls, and coro- 
nets, and eternal radiance in which no temple is, ‘the rich and 
the poor meet together, the Lord is the maker of them all”? 
Oh ye reputed children of Him who said : ‘Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” who listened to 
the glad hosannas of the children, and likened the proud Phar- 
isees to whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful unto 
men, but within are full of dead men’s bones and uncleanness, 
do ye not know that words and attitudes and show are not 
worship, that God is no respecter of persons, that no glitter of 
ornament makes any human soul of any more value in his sight, 
that his piercing eye goes to the depths of all souls, and that 
no man truly represents Christ who is not full of love to all 
men, and earnestly secking to save all men from eternal ruin? 
Do you not know that all show will burn as chaff in the 
brightness of his coming, who can not be deceived, who will 
not be mocked ? 

If the exelusion of many from the house of God and the 
hope of heaven is in any measure the result of our present 
financial policy, what is the remedy? Not free seats in some 
particular portion of a church. Men will not advertise them- 
selves as poor by going there. Did the negro pew of a past 
age minister to the spiritual good of the colored population ? 
Our missionaries tell us that caste is one of the great hindrances 
to the success of the Gospel among the heathen. We must 
not introduce it into the sanctuary of God. Not in mission 
chapels and Sunday schools. These have a mighty work to 
do, and are doing a mighty work in their sphere. They are 
evangelistic, and may furnish the germs of church organiza- 
tions that shall be permanent and full of power. But there 
are vast masses of our population that will not acknowledge 
their own degradation, as they would think they were do- 
ing, by seeking any such privileges. Their self-respect, as 


they would term it, builds a wall heaven high against any 


approach in that direction. No wise fisher of men would 
think of trying to take them in such a net. 


The remedy, if there is one, must be in harmony with the 
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essential principles of human nature. We have no specific to 
offer, but as it is our object to bring this matter before the 
Christian mind, we make some suggestions. 

We think that the principle of taxation is right. We think 
that those who have received the highest benefit of the Gospel, 
the gift of divine grace, who are representatives of Christ, 
should have pecuniary burdens according to their ability. 
We think that the abler men in most of our congregations 
might assume a portion of the parish expenses, and thus bring 
the assessments of pews within the reach of most, and by a 
courteous and delicate offer of vacant places to the poor, the 
great mass might be attracted to the sanctuary. Or, men of 
wealth might purchase a portion of the pews in the ordinary 
way, and give them into the hands of the parish treasurer to be 
disposed of on such terms as might suit the circumstances of 
all. 

We are glad to see the experiment in some of our cities of 
public worship in some large hall, with seats free, by pastors of 
churches and their congregations. We should be glad to see 
the experiment of free churches thoroughly tried. Let the 
seats be free to all, and a voluntary collection be taken in some 
form. Many could, and would willingly, give a small sum 
every Sabbath, who never have a large amount to give. Fam- 
ilies might give a quarter of a dollar every week, who could 
never pay twelve dollars at one time. If men of wealth would 
stand behind such an experiment with a pledge to supply defi- 
ciencies, it might be a great blessing in some localities. 

We would urge upon the wealthy members of the churches 
in our cities, who truly love the cause, the investing of a few 
thousands in church edifices with seats free, with regular or- 
ganizations and ordinances. Would it not be more acceptable 
to the Master than if put into architecture, expensive organs, 
and operatic singing? Will it not be likely to give more satis- 
faction in death, and amid the glorified throng which is to be 
saved from all ranks as well as from all the tribes and families 
of the earth ? 

We know a parish that is now building one of the finest, 
and one of the most costly edifices in New England, with a 
determination, as their pastor informs us, that there shall be in 
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it plenty of free and plenty of cheap seats. Not in a corner of 
the gallery, but in every part of the house a certain portion, as 
every fifth or sixth. The pastor of that church says to his peo- 
ple, and they seem to be in sympathy with him, if ever you 
make this church exclusive, if ever you cease to open wide its 
doors to all of every class, and to make its pews a home for 
all who would hear the Gospel, may it fall, and from turret 
to foundation not one stone be left upon another! Long may 
such a structure stand to bless the eyes and cheer the hearts, 
and bow the soals of men! We commend the example to 
others. 

We are very sure of this, there should be church sittings in 
all Christian communities for all the people who can be at- 
tracted to public worship, and such arrangements for seats as 
shall attract the largest possible numbers. We have no doubt 
the Great Master holds all his churches to a most solemn obli- 
gation to give a free Gospel to all. The church lives to mani- 
fest God. God is known in the fulness of his perfections only 
through the church. ‘Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God hath shined.” The church lives for the salvation of all 
her individual members. She lives for the regeneration of the 
world. The work and victory will not be complete till every 
child of Adam is brought under her loving influences. Every 
local church has a special field, and that field is commensurate 
with the territory from which all her members are gathered. 
She is bound to make her influence felt over every soul within 
that territory. The field is here. She is put there to sow the 
seed, and gather the harvest, and let none of it perish. If any 
thing is not done which she might do to save any soul, she 
must give account to her Lord. A fearful responsibility is on 
her. She is bound to make the doors of the earthly church as 
wide open as the gates of the kingdom are to all the sinful chil- 
dren of men. Woe be to those who neglect this obligation ! 

We think there are great advantages in bringing all classes, 
not actually degraded and filthy, into the same congrega- 
tion. If there is refinement, and mental and moral eleva- 
tion in wealth, let the toilers feel the influence on their day 
of rest. Surely the rich may be benefitted by constant com- 
munion, in their holiest hours, with the great truths of human 
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brotherhood, and the duties they owe to those of the same fam- 
ily who may have heavier burdens and less advantages than 
themselves. The house of God is not the place to foster pride 
and exclusiveness. Its air should be vital with that sympathy 
with human burdens which breathed in every word and act of the 
God-man. The prayers of the poor sanctify any place where 
they ascend. In answer to them the blessing comes down. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the idea that wealth weighs 
any thing in the worship of the Infinite One. Souls shine in 
his sight in garments that gold can not purchase, and many a 
poor disciple, clad in garments of poorest texture, shines to the 
all pure eye with a glory like that which fell on the mount of 
transfiguration. How much that glitters in earthly sanctuaries 
will burn in fires of everlasting death ! 

We need a more thorough recognition in the church of the 
doctrine of stewardship. They who wear the mark of Christ, 
who are heirs with him of an eternal inheritance, have noth- 
ing which they may use to foster ambition, pride, vanity, or 
covetousness. The private meimber of the church is as much 
bound to use his wealth for the salvation of men, as the most 
eloquent preacher his gift of speech. Every thing we have, 
eloquence, moral influence, social position, money, is a sacred 
trust, has the baptism of a holy consecration upon it. It was 
given up in that act of faith which brought heavenly hope into 
the soul. It must be used for Christ. When this obligation 
is felt there will be no want of money to do all that needs to 
be done to bring men under Gospel influences. In many of 
our churches there are single men who are wasting more every 
year in hurtful luxuries than would be needed to put the minis- 
try above want, and to open the doors of the sanctuary to all 
the poor. When will such men feel the force of Christ’s de- 
mands? Waiting that day, we believe no question of means 
lies nearer the heart of the great problems of the church in our 
time, than this which we have placed at the head of this article. 
We are thoroughly convinced that the practice of selling all the 
pews in our churches to the highest bidder, without any pro- 
vision for the poor, is shutting multitudes out of the sanctuary, 
if not out of the kingdom of heaven. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


POLITICAL WRITINGS OF JOHN STUART MILL. 


Dissertations and Discussions: Political, Philosophical 
and Llistorical. Three Volumes. By Jonn Sruarr 
Mitt. Small 8vo. Boston: William V. Spencer. 1864. 

On Liberty. By Jonn Sruarr Mitt. 16mo. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 

Considerations on Representative Government. By Joun 


Sruart Mitt. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1862. 


Our former article on Mr. Mill was particularly concerned 
with his philosophical writings, in which we endeavored to show 
that bis philosophy of utility and expediency was a shallow sys- 
tem, which he himself forsook whenever he was driven to great 


straits, and thus that his teachings were inconsistent in their 
various parts ; and we sought, further, to show that his position 
was entirely negative with respect to Christianity, not ignor- 
ing it, but expressing no hearty sympathy with its doctrines. 
Ilence we were unable to bestow high praise upon his philo- 
sophical writings. They are deficient in their explanation of all 
the faculties of the human mind, and they are entirely devoid 
of any divine inspiration. Their chief use is this: they organ- 
ize and shape the collective teachings of human experience ; 
they methodize thought; they are an effective discipline to the 
understanding ; they have the same use as his excellent “Sys- 
tem of Logic,” which has found its way at the present day into 
all logical systems. First cause Mr. Mill has no relish for ; but 
in the sphere of secondary causes he is peculiarly at home. 
Mr. James Martineau very aptly states Mr. Mill’s position: 
“The great mass of Mr. Mill’s labor has been devoted to what 
may be termed the middle ground of human thought, below 
the primary data which reason must assume, and short of the 
applied science which has practice for its end.” 

What thus interferes with his success as an original philo 
sophical teacher is an advantage to him as a political writer, 


! Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By James Martineau, p. 70. 
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because all questions of government are usually treated from 
this medium point of view. They are the applications of al- 
ready received abstract principles to the exigencies of human 
experience ; and the point of the discussion is their adaptation 
to this and that sphere of political life. In this department 
Mr. Mill is deservedly eminent. He is the clearest political 
thinker of the age. He is an admirable specimen of the type 
of men which representative institutions should foster, men who 
are conservative because they have embodied the teachings of 
the past, but who are radical in adapting the past results of 
political wisdom to our own times, men who nourish and teach, 
as solitary thinkers, the great lessons of statesmanship, men 
who devote their lives with a natural bias to the speculations of 
political philosophy, that they may guide and control their age. 
This Mr. Mill has always done. Forty years ago, he was the 
promise of the Liberal party in England, and now his early 
genius has not only given us the ripe fruits of his meditations, 
but he has an opportunity as a leader in the House of Com- 
mons, to bring all his wisdom to bear practically upon the 
questions of the day. In this, too, he excels. He is a practi- 


cal thinker. He has, in the highest degree, the peculiar qual- 
ifications of the best British talent. He is at once speculative 
and practical, and this will appear distinctly in the further por- 
tions of this article. And he has gained, at last, popularity. 
Says Professor Masson: ‘It is Mill that our young thinkers at 
the Universities, our young legislators in Parliament, our young 
critics in journals, and our young shepherds on the mountains, 


consult, quote, and swear by.”” 


But he is more popular in our 
own country than in England. His noble defence of the North 
against a strong public opinion, at a critical moment in the late 
rebellion, has turned the attention of all American thinkers 
anew to him, and we owe him a debt of gratitude for thus rais- 
ing his voice in our defence. Then all his writings have been 
republished here, and both his political and philosophical studies 
have been digested by our own thoughtful young men. There 
is no foreign thinker whose words are more frequently on our 
lips than his. He has taken the position in political philosophy, 


' Recent British Philosophy, p. 17. 
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which many of us in other days fancied was to be taken by 
Thomas Carlyle in general literature. 

His political writings are not- numerous. They are all con- 
tained in two treatises, his “Liberty” and ‘Considerations on 
Representative Government.” The papers in his “Dissertations 
and Discussions”’ are essentially embodied in these two treatises, 
though they exhibit in greater detail the formation of his opin- 
ions. They all need to be studied in the same connection. They 
develop special thoughts at greater length. The sixth book of 
his “Logic” and ‘Political Economy” are studies in the same 
direction, but they are sufficiently separate not to be discussed 
in this article; and, indeed, they could not be, without occupy- 
ing a larger space than is at our command. Nor can we give 
even a passing glance at his many separate articles on general 
topics in literature. They are not his best. He does not excel 
except in his specialties. And even in his best essays there is a 
dead level of common sense above which he never rises. He 
is not a forcible writer, nor are his papers easy reading. He 
does not so construct his sentences that you are held by them. 
In very few cases does he rise to enthusiasm or stir the reader 
profoundly. There are few passages, too, which you remember 
as containing a new idea happily put. He differs from almost all 
political writers in never culminating. But apart from the ab- 
sence of these qualities of style, he is the thinker, above all oth- 
ers, who has thoroughly digested modern politics and gone to 
the bottom of the subject. 

We have thought, therefore, that we could not do a better 


service than to give, with such observations as may suggest 
themselves, an abstract of these compactly written books. 
That which precedes, and lays the foundation for all his opin- 
ions, is the treatise on “Liberty,” in which he discusses ‘the 


nature and limits of the power which can be legitimately exer- 
cised by society over the individual.” He strikes at once to the 
heart of his subject when he says that the question ‘“‘powerfully 
influences the age and is likely soon to make itself recognized 
as the vital question of the future.” He then traces the change 
which has gradually come over society, so that now instead of 
the tyranny of the magistrate over the individual, we have to 
quarrel against the tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feel- 
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ing. This shows that “there is a limit to the legitimate inter- 
ference of collective opinion with individual independence, and 
to find that limit, and maintain it against encroachment, is as 
indispensable to a good condition of human affairs, as protec- 
tion against political despotism.” The object of the treatise is, 
therefore, to show how far society may have the dirgct control 
of the individual, and the principle laid down is “that the sole 
end for which mankind are warranted individually and collec- 
tively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their 
number, is self-protection; that the only purpose for which 
power can be rightfully exercised over any member of a civyil- 
ized community, against his will, is to prevent harm to others.” 
These are his postulates. He dares not discuss them abstractly, 
but only as they are dependent upon utility, which he regards 
as the ultimate appeal on all ethical questions. 

The essay then branches into three parts, in which the author 
treats, first, of the Liberty of Thought and Discussion, sec- 
ondly, of Individuality as one of the elements of well-being, 
thirdly, of the Limits to the Authority of Society over the 
Individual. First, then, we follow his remarks upon Liberty 
of Thought and Discussion. The press should be free. No 
opinion ought to be silenced, because, if it is right, it deprives 
us of the opportunity of exchanging error for truth; and if it 
is wrong, we lose the benefit of a discussion in which truth 
may be set forth with clearer and more distinct impressions. 
To assume to silence opinions because they are wrong, is to 
claim infallibility ; but a man’s feeling of infallibility has no 
adequate grounds to rest on. An age, a race, a Seneration 
may be all wrong in their opinions, and their certainty of opin- 
ion amounts to nothing. We can only assume that our opin- 
ions are true for the guidance of our own conduct, but even in 
this we may be guided wrongly. We can only be certain that 
we are right when every opportunity is given for contesting our 
opinion. It is this constant contesting of opinions which en- 
ables mankind, from age to age, to advance beyond old opin- 
ions. They are always open to criticism, and this criticism 
leads to their new adjustment. Mr. Mill would do away with 
all restraints to discussions from fear of extremes. Truth has 
nothing to fear. He takes an instance, the belief in God and 
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in a future state, which we usually hold to belong to those nec- 
essary beliefs which no one can question. In the case of the 
murder of Socrates, he shows that the collective public opinion 
of his countrymen was wrong; and so, too, in the crucifixion of 
Christ, public opinion was on the wrong side; and even with 
such a cultivated moralist as Marcus Aurelius, there was the 
mistake of persecuting the body of the people who were the mest 
in sympathy with his own teachings. In these cases the other 
side was not heard, and the assumed infallibility has been 
proved to be false ; so that even in those cases where we should 
seem to be most certain, we are not beyond deception, and it 
would seem to be proved that no truths can be sequestered 
from free discussion without injury to mankind, and the author- 
ity of private judgment is thus established upon the broadest 
basis. The reactionary force of common sense, and the teach- 
ings of experience, guide mankind in the difficult conduct of 
life. It is indeed impossible to entirely put aside the right of 
private judgment and the free criticism of opinion ; but when it 
is set forth without any checks, it puts aside the wisdom of the 
past, and makes all truth and all opinions amenable to the 
prejudices of the hour. Mr. Mill aptly shows that truth does 
not always triumph over persecutions. It may not be entirely 
crushed out; it may come again and again to the surface: but 
he develops the fact very distinctly, that prejudice may make a 
successful stand against truth. Here, then, lies a trouble. In 
the fearless discussion of all subjects by all persons, and with 
every kind of prejudice, there disappears from the surface any 
settled body of truth. Everything is tested by each individual, 
and this may be all very well for the leading thinkers, but not 
for that large number in’every state of society who have need of 
guidance. Especially does this show itself in the department 
of religious education, because if every child is to be educated 
a doubter, as he must on Mr. Mill’s view of the case, the 
Christian church disappears entirely from society as the pillar 
and ground of the truth, which the Apostle Paul divinely pro- 
claimed it to be. The truth is, Mr. Mill belongs to the class 
of intelligent Britons who have no settled religious belief, who 


do not go beyond the moralities of religion, and has overlooked 
this side of the subject; and he presents the case all the 
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sharper from the fact that freedom of thought in religious mat- 
ters is not tolerated in British society as it is in our own. His 
own opinion culminates in a sentence like this: ““No one can be 
a great thinker who does not recognize that, as a thinker, it is 
his first duty to follow his intellect to whatever conclusions it 
may lead.” His idea is, that these individual thinkers lift up 
the atmosphere about them, and awaken the race to new pur- 
poses, which is all true, only there are some necessary limita- 
tions to his doctrine, else all conservative traditions, both in 
politics and religion, would be blown to the winds. Mr. Mill’s 
error seems to be this: he has been educated under the im- 
pulses of private judgment alone, and there seems to him 
no ultimate authority beyond utility for any questions whatso- 
ever. This may do in the discussion of secondary causes, but 
when applied to first causes, it leads one to ignore traditional 
authority and the deep grounds of acknowledged truth. It is 
simply Westminster Review doctrines at first hand. 

If freedom of discussion means that every truth is on trial in 
the sense, not that the atmosphere of modern thoughts and ed- 
ucation should be simply critical, but that all who hold opinions 
should establish themselves in them upon most certain grounds, 
and that truth should not be held as if we were afraid to dis- 
cuss it: we are at one with Mr. Mill, and we grant that such 
discussions may be of the highest value, causing individuals to 
stand out from the crowd as champions of the truth, and 
arousing intelligent thought. This is indispensable to any one’s 
holding as anything but dead dogmas the opinions which he 
receives. Mr. Mill insists much and justly upon the value of 
negative criticism as a means to positive knowledge and worthy 
conviction, and remarks that “until people are again systemati- 
cally trained to it, there will be few great thinkers and a general 
low average of intellect, in any but the mathematical and physi- 
cal departments of speculation.” To become accurate thinkers 
men must know both sides of opinions, and thus be thoroughly 
grounded. All this we grant, but until mankind are better 
settled upon established truths than they now are, and more 
free from prejudice, it will not do to teach as if all received 
opinions must be questioned by every one. Even according to 
Mr. Mill’s own showing, this discnssion of affairs by every one 
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is not safe in developing wise laws for the government of man- 
kind politically, and how much less religiously. There is a 
sense in which all discussion is most profitable, but there are 
conditions when it is most injurious to truth, causing prejudice 
to triumph. 

Having gone through with his statement of the two kinds of 
discussion already proposed, he brings up a third: that when 
the conflicting doctrines share the truths between them, the non- 
conforming opinion is needed to supply the remainder of the 
truth, of which the received doctrine embodies only a part. 
He illustrates this point from the usefulness of Rousseau’s doc- 
trines in provoking inquiry and calling attention to neglected 
truth, from the necessity of two parties in politics, one of 
which is negative to the other, and finally from the partial char- 
acter of Christian ethics. In this last illustration, he aims to 
show that the Christian morals of the New Testament are not 
complete. Christian morality, he says, has all the characters 
of a reaction ; its ideal is negative rather than positive, passive 
rather than active, innocence rather than nobleness. He 
argues this defective system largely from the fact that Chris- 
tianity inculcates obedience. He does not declaim against the 
excellence of Christian precepts, but thinks they were not 
meant to be complete, that they were to be supplemented by 
precepts drawn from human experience. There is much more 
tu the same purpose; and he dwells emphatically upon the fact 
that much of the noblest and most valuable moral teaching has 
been the work of men who rejected the Christian faith. This 
again does not need refutation, for it shows plainly that the 
author has a very defective idea of Christianity. It is the way 
in which, with very much which is most admirable, the most in- 
sidious error is joined. Mr. Mill does not expect that the 
collision of opposite opinions will produce no harm, but that 
the harm will be more than balanced by the fact that each side 
will have a hearing, and all the shades of truth will be pre- 
sented to an intelligent mind. He is the advocate of the fullest 
and the freest discussion as the only method by which truth 
may be developed and mankind may be advanced to new posi- 
tions and conquests. 

He next considers Individuality as one of the elements of 
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well-being, the question taking this shape, whether, if men are 
free to form their opinions, they should not also be free to carry 
them out in their lives, without hindrance, either physical or 
moral, from their fellow-men, so long as it is at their own risk 
and peril. This liberty must be so far limited that the person 
exercising it shall do no harm to others. The same principles 
which apply to thought and discussion, apply to their practical 
development in the individual. There is the same need of dif- 
ferent experiments in living that there is of different opinions, 
that individuality of character may be called out. The greatest 
obstacle is the indifference of the greater number to this as an 
end. Few persons enter into the spirit of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt’s remark, that “the end of man, .. . . is the highest 
and most harmonious development of his powers to a complete 
and consistent whole.” To gain this there must be “individual- 
ity of power and development”; and for this there are two 
requisites, “freedom and a variety of situations” ; and from the 
union of these arise “individual vigor and manifold diversity.” 
To have this character a person must have the control of his 
own desires and impulses. Strong impulses are but another 
name for energy. Says the author of “Eece Homo”: “No 
heart is pure that is not passionate.” “Pagan self-assertion” is 
one of the elements of human worth as well as ‘Christian self- 
denial.” It is the cultivation of this individuality which pro- 
duces well developed human beings. ‘The difficulty in these 
times is to persuade people that the original thinker is neces- 
sary. The general tendency of things throughout the world is 
to render mediocrity the ascendant power among mankind. 
The great power resides in the masses; they are led by those 
little wiser than themselves; and hence public opinion repre- 
sents only collective mediocrity, and there is no place for indi- 
vidual genius. The influences of the present time are all 
hostile to individuality. 

Since society is so rapidly gaining the ascendancy, the ques- 
tion arises : What are the limits to the authority of society over 
the individual. ‘To individuality should belong the part of 
life in which it is chiefly the individual that is interested ; to 
society the part which chiefly interests society.” Every one 
who receives the protection of society owes a return for the 
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benefit. He is not to injure the interests of others, and he is 
to bear his share in the labors and sacrifices which society com- 
pels. This does not mean that we are to have a selfish indiffer- 
ence to the well-being of others, unless our own interest is in- 
volved, but that in what is essentially personal we are to let 
each other alone. The only authority which society can legiti- 
mately have over one’s private life is an unfavorable judgment 
and the neglect or loss of position which that judgment in- 
volves. If bad conduct interferes with the rights of others, 
society comes in with its claim against the offender. He has 
injured others besides himself. But its censure and the liberty 
of having our own opinion of the lives of others are two differ- 
ent things. In some cases there may be those who are incapa- 
ble of directing their own lives wisely, yet society can not afford 
to establish a law of human bondage for their sakes, and they 
are effectually provided for by the laws against social offences. 
When society interferes with personal liberty on questions of 
social morality, it is often likely to be in the right; but on 
questions of self-regarding conduct, it simply amounts to the 
infliction of one man’s opinion upon another. Freedom of ac- 
tion in personal matters is, also, the only escape from the ty- 
ranny of bigotry and prejudice. In illustration of this, Mr. 
Mill mentions the antipathies which men cherish on account of 
differences in religious opinions. He cites specially the hate of 
the Mohammedans towards the Christians because they eat 
pork. Another illustration is found in the intolerance of the 
Spanish Romanists ; another in the attempt to put down public 
and private amusements on the part of the Puritans; another 
in the strongly democratic feeling that no one shall live more 
luxuriously than the majority are able to; another in the Amer- 
ican laws against intemperance so far as the private use of fer- 
mented drinks goes; another in the Sabbatarian legislation 
which attempts to impose religious opinion upon others; an- 
other in the lawless «persecution of the Mormons. Ile would 
have the causes, as here illustrated, for the imposition of the as- 
cendant opinion upon the single individual, open to the correc- 
tion of free discussion, and to the influences of argument and 
persuasion. 

The concluding chapter of Applications can not be condensed 
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beyond its own brevity. It is made up of illustrations of the 
two leading maxims of the essay: that the individual is not ac- 
countable to society for his actions, in so far as these concern 
the interests of no person but himself; and that for such actions 
as are prejudicial to the interests of others, the individual is 
accountable and may be subjected either to social or legal pun- 
ishments. Some of these we shall briefly mention. Society is 
not always justified in interference when others are injured, as 
in the case of open competition, when one person gains to the 
loss of another. Again, take trade. It is demonstrated that 
it flourishes best when all restrictions are removed, and the buyer 


has liberty to purchase where he chooses. This opens the question 


of the sale of poisons. Then again, how far can society properly 
ward off crime against itself’ by antecedent precautions? How 
far can it go toward preventing or restricting persons from 
engaging in social evils, as prostitution or gambling? Mr. Mill 
thinks we can not go beyond advice and warning; and he at- 
tempts to show in the case of gambling, that prohibition is 
never effectual. Then, liberty in the individual does not allow 
him to sell himself, since this act takes it away, save in the sin- 
gle act of selling. Nor is an individual free from the moral 
obligations of agreements which may affect the interests of 
third parties. A very excellent application is made in the 
ase of enforcing universal education on the part of the state, 
requiring education at the hands of the parents, but allowing 
the parents to choose what the teaching shall be, and only pro- 
viding publicly for the education of the poor. Public exami- 
nations would enable the state to enforce the law, and the sys- 
tem would give diversity of training, and freedom of choice, 
and, with all, some education. Lastly he discusses the ques- 
tion of government interference, to which act there are three 
objections: first, when the work may be better done by indi- 
viduals ; secondly, when, though individuals may not do the 
work so well as government, it is yet desfrable that they should 
do it as a means to their own mental education; and thirdly, 
because all work which adds to the amount of government 
interference, adds to the power of that body, and can be used 
for evil. The true end to be gained is the greatest dissemina- 
tion of power consistent with efficiency, but with the greatest 
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possible centralization of information and diffusion of it from 
the centre. He instances the system of municipal administra- 
tion in New England as accomplishing this. The essay closes 
with the following practical summary of its teachings : 


‘*A government can not have too much of the kind of activity 
which does not impede, but aids and stimulates individual exertion 
and development. The mischief begins when, instead of calling 
forth the activity and powers of individuals and bodies, it substi- 
tutes its own activity for theirs; when, instead of informing, advis- 
ing, and, upon occasion, denouncing, it makes them work in fetters, 
or bids them stand aside, and does their work instead of them. 
The worth of the state, in the long run, is the worth of the indi- 
viduals composing it; and a state which postpones the interests of 
their mental expansion and elevation to a little more of administra- 
tive skill, or that semblance of it which practice gives, in the de- 
tails of business; a state which dwarfs its men, in order that they 
may be more docile instruments in its hands, even for beneficial 
purposes, will find that with small men no great thing can really be 
accomplished ; and that the perfection of machinery, to which it has 
sacrificed every thing, will in the end avail it nothing, for want of 
the vital power which, in order that the machine might work more 
smoothly, it has preferred to banish.” 


This synopsis gives but a glimpse of the minute thoughtful- 
ness which pervades every part of this little treatise. It is a 
work which deals with the foundation of free governments. It 
establishes clearly the principles of individual liberty and shows 
with caution how it may coexist with just enough of govern- 
ment to regulate society. The whole topic of liberty as related 
to the teachings of modern life is exhaustively discussed, and 


we know of no similar treatise where the seeds of principles are 
so luminously explained. If the author goes too far in advo- 
‘ating education by discussion and is defective in his apprecia- 


tion of Christianity, yet these are the only objections we can 
find in the work. In point of time it succeeded his ‘*Considera- 
tions on Representative Government,” but in point of reading 
it precedes it. To this sound work we shall now address our- 
selves. ; 

Political institutions are the work of men, and _ political ma- 
chinery does not act of itself. It is first made and so it has to be 
worked by men, and even by ordinary men. It needs their ac- 
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tive participation and must be adjusted to the capacities and 
qualities of such men as are available. ‘This implies three con- 
ditions. The people for whom the form of government is in- 
tended must be willing to accept it, or, at least, not so unwil- 
ling as to oppose an unsurmountable obstacle to its establish- 
ment. They must be willing and able to do what is necessary 
to keep it standing. And they must be willing and able to do 
what is required of them to enable it to fulfil its purposes.” 
The failure of any of these conditions renders a form of gov- 
ernment, whatever favorable promise it may otherwise hold out, 
unsuitable to the particular case. Within the limits of these 
three conditions, institutions and forms of government are a 
matter of choice. To inquire into the best form of government 
in the abstract is one of the best employments for the scientific 
intellect, and to introduce into any country the best institutions 
which the country is capable of receiving is one of the most 
rational objects to which practical effort can address itself. 
What, then, is the criterion of a good form of government? 
To answer this question we have to consider what are the ag- 
gregate interests of society. These are classified under the two 
heads of Order and Progress, or Permanence and Progression ; 
but these two divisions perpetually run into each other, there 
being only the difference of degree, not of kind. Hence we 
must institute a different inquiry. ‘The first question in regard 
to a good form of goverment, then, is whether it tends to in- 
crease the sum of good qualities in the government, collectively 
and individually. This leaves as the other constituent clement, 
the merit of the governing machinery itself. And hence the 
second criterion is the degree of perfection with which it organ- 
izes the moral, intellectual, and active worth already existing, 
so as to operate with the greatest effect on public affairs. The 
one judges of the amount of national education, the other of 
the means by which this education is worked into the govern- 
ment. This last varies less from difference of country and 
civilization than the first. But the interests of the community 
which relate to the better or worse training of the people them- 
selves vary widely in different countries and at different times. 
The contrast is especially seen between the savage and civilized 
state of society. In certain conditions of society, therefore, 
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institutions may be needed which would be largely modified at 
a later stage, and until you have taken into account all the steps 
which society has yet to make, it is impossible to understand 
the adaptation of forms of government to states of society. 
Ilence some ideal of the form of government most eligible in 
itself must be constructed, which, if the necessary conditions 
existed for giving effect to its beneficial tendencies, would more 
than all others favor and promote all forms and degrees of 
improvement. This having been done, we must consider what 
are the mental conditions of all sorts necessary for this govern- 
ment to realize its tendencies, and the defects by which a people 
are made incapable of reaping its benefits. 

The proposition then enunciated by Mr. Mill is, that the 
ideally best form of government will be found in some one 
or other variety of the representative system. It has been a 
common form of speech, that if a good despot could be ensured, 
despotic monarchy would be the best form of government. 
The idea is that absolute power in the hand of an eminent in- 
dividual, would ensure the virtuous and intelligent performance 
of all the duties of government. But this demands not merely 
a good monarch, but an all seeing one. It is one man of 
superhuman mental activity managing the entire affairs of a 
mentally passive people ; and when a country has been reduced 
to a mentally passive condition, the period of national decline 
has arrived. This is the inherent tendency of a despotic 
government. Only one exception can be made to such a gov- 


ernment, and this is, in cases of extreme urgency, the assump- 
tion of absolute power in the form of a temporary dictatorship. 
The ideally best form of government must be one in which the 
supreme controlling power in the last resort is vested in the en- 
tire aggregate of the community. This may not be the one 
applicable to all states of civilization, but it is the one which is 
most beneficial wherever it is practicable. 


Its superiority rests 
upon two principles. ‘The first is, that the rights and interests 
of every or any person are only secure from being disregarded 
when the person interested is himself able, and habitually dis- 
posed, to stand up for them. The second is, that the general 
prosperity attains a greater height, and is more widely diffused, 
in proportion to the amount and value of the personal energies 
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enlisted in promoting it.” In other words, human beings must 
be self-protecting and self-dependent. In regard to the first 
principle, it is plain that unless all interests are represented 
they will be slighted, and none can represent their own affairs 
so well as those who have the deepest interest in them; and its 
success as a superior element in government has been proved 
in all the countries where representative institutions have only 
for a short time been maintained. In respect to the influences 
of government upon character, the influence of a popular goy- 
ernment is still more decided and indisputable. This question 
depends upon the superiority of the active to the passive type 
of character. Intellectual superiority comes of active effort. 
The test of vigorous thinking is the successful application to 
practice of the truths which are received. This active spirit is 
encouraged where each person has the means of exerting an 
influence upon public opinion. 


“It is evident, then, that the only government which can fully 
satisfy all the exigencies of the social state, is one in which the 
whole people participate ; that any participation, even in the small- 
est public function, is useful; that the participation should every 
where be as great as the general degree of improvement will allow ; 
and that nothing less can be ultimately desirable than the admission 
of allto a share in the sovereign power of the state.” 


But there are cases where representative government is inap- 


plicable, as in the case of the absence of the three conditions of 
good government already named. It must have the means of 
permanence, and where these conditions do not exist it can not 
be maintained. It is not applicable, also, where the people 
have still to learn the first lesson of civilization, that of obedi- 
ence, and a people are not ready for it who are characterized 
by extreme passiveness and ready submission to tyranny. For 
such a people, a central authority becomes a help to enlightened 
views, as again when a nation is held back by an inveterate 
spirit of locality. Kingly government is thus the best form of 
polity for the earliest stages of any community. Among the 
tendencies which prevent a people from reaping the full benefit 
of representative institutions, are two inclinations which often 
coincide in the direction they give to the efforts of individuals 
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and of nations; the desire to exercise power over others, and 
the disinclination to have it exercised over themselves. 

What are the proper functions of representative bodies? The 
meaning of representative government is that the whole people 
exercise, through deputies periodically elected by themselves, 
the ultimate controlling power; and this ultimate power they 
must possess in all its completeness ; yet it is an open question 
what precise part in the machinery of the government should 
be directly discharged by the representative body. There is a 
radical distinction between controlling the business of govern- 
ment and actually doing it. For example, the representative 
body votes the taxes, but in no country does the representative 
body undertake by itself to prepare the estimates. This dis- 
tinction is a guide to the limitation and definition of the general 
functions of representative assemblies. It is admitted in all 
countries that they ought not to administer; and this principle 
is also practised in the successful conduct of business of any 
description. A popular assembly is still less fitted to dictate in 
detail to those who have the charge of administration. The 
proper duty of such a body in regard to matters of administra- 
tion is to see that the persons who have to decide them shall be 
the proper persons. In Parliament it has never been thought 
desirable to nominate even the members of a cabinet, leaving 
that to the prime minister whose choice it virtually decides. 
Nor is a public assembly well fitted for the direct business of 
legislation. This work needs to be done by experienced minds. 
Mr. Mill advocates as an aid therefore to this branch of gov- 
ernment work a select body whose sole business shall be to 
prepare laws to be legislated upon, a work done in our own 
Congress by special committees, but to be done in Mr. Mill’s 
view by men who are to continue in office for the term of five 
years as a Commission of Codification. Instead of the function 
of governing, for which it is radically unfit, the proper office of 
a representative assembly is to watch and control the govern- 
ment, to give publicity to its acts, to compel justification if they 
are considered questionable, to censure them if necessary. 

In chapter VI., Mr. Mill discusses the infirmities and dan- 
gers to which representative government is liable. These de- 


fects may be negative or positive. The government may want 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXXIV. 39 
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the power to preserve order and allow of progress by the too 
lavish use of it. Or it may not sufficiently stimulate the indi- 
vidual faculties of each one in opening the exercise of public 
functions to all. The positive dangers of the representative, as 
of all governments, may be reduced to two: first, general ig- 
norance and incapacity, or, insufficient mental qualities in the 
controlling body; secondly, the danger of its being under the 
influence of interests not identical with the general welfare of 
the community. The former of these evils is supposed to be a 
prevailing defect in popular government; but representative 
government appears at no disadvantage in this respect, when 
compared with a simple monarchy, and even in the case of the 
bureaucracies which have been close corporations of trained 
officials ; the difficulty has been that their policy degenerated 
into routine, and new life could not be infused into it, nor had 
they conflicting interests to bring out both sides of any policy. 
The evils coming from sinister interests in the controlling 
body, also demand attention. These may easily exist in a 
monarchical or aristocratic government, and a representative 
system is by no means free from them. Severe taxation, class 
legislation, and the predominance of selfish interests are great 
dangers. Then in the men elected to power, there is often a 
marked change in character when power is once possessed ; 


and even the best of men may be led into some plausible fallacy 


tending to make that which was for their own interest appear 
the dictate of justice and of the general good. One of the 
greatest dangers, therefore, of democracy, lies in the sinister 
interests of the holders of power. The chief reason why jus- 
tice and the general interest mostly in the end carry their point, 
is that the separate and selfish interests of mankind are almost 
always divided. 

We wish the chapter on representative minorities might be 
printed as a tract, and scattered broadcast over the country. 
There can not be equal suffrage where every single individual 
does not count for as much as any other single individual in the 
community. In an equal democracy, every section should be 
represented, and the minority should be heard as well as the 
majority. This is not the basis upon which the present systems 
of election in representative governments are based ; and it has 
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been thought an impossibility to secure a more accurate repre- 
sentation. Mr. Mill finds in the views of Mr. Thomas Hare, 
however, a plan for the election of representatives, which se- 
cures equal representation to all parties. We can not give it 
the space demanded by a fair explanation ; but, briefly, it pro- 
vides that candidates can be voted for from any part of the 
country, and with a certain number of votes to elect each can- 
didate, all the votes may be used in the election of as many 
candidates of certain views as they will count for, marking off 
the ablest men as the first elected. This gives all the votes 
their value; it represents the minority as well as the majority ; 
and it provides for the election of the best men to the public 
offices, and thus opposes the tendency to collective mediccrity 
which is a characteristic of modern times. 

The topic which next comes up is the extension of the suf- 
frage. The difficulty with any other system than the personal 
representation of Mr. Hare, is that it confers absolute power 
upon the majority. The problem is to find the means of pre- 
venting this abuse without sacrificing the characteristic advan- 
tages of popular government. This is not done by a limitation 
of the suffrage, excluding any portion of the citizens from a 
voice in the representation. It is a benefit of popular govern- 
ment, that it makes the education and intelligence of the peo- 
ple of the first importance. Mr. Mill insists upon this like an 
American. Men must have a chance to vote and use their 
power, if they are to become intelligent and active. The priv- 
ilege of such an influence tends to make them so. It is also the 
right of those who have to pay the taxes and fight the battles 
of the country, to be told what for, and to have their opinions 
consulted. But there are certain exclusions. Mr. Mill would 
not allow the man to vote who is unable to read, write, and 
perform the common operations of-arithmetic. It is also impor- 
tant that the assembly which votes the taxes, either general or 
local, should be elected exclusively by those who pay something 
toward the taxes imposed. The recipients of parish relief 
should not be allowed to vote. In the long run, the number 
might be increasingly small of those who could not exercise the 
right of suffrage. But is there any means by which the right 
may be graduated to all? All should have a voice in the gov 
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ernment; but one man’s opinion from his education and posi- 
tion may be worth much more than another’s. Should not, 
then, his vote count for more, say as two to one? This is 
simply giving place to the just superiority of wisdom. Mr. 
Mill thinks it wrong to allow property to give this superiority 
of influence. It should be education and wisdom. He thinks 
that in this direction lies the true ideal of representative gov- 
ernment, and that to work toward it by the best practical 
contrivances which can be found is the path of real political 
improvement. Plural voting is the method by which he would 
equalize the suffrage. Without this qualification by which a 
superior influence is assigned to education, he thinks universal 
suffrage an evil too great to be risked, though he would not 
object to it, if Mr. Hare’s scheme for the proportional repre- 
sentation of minorities were adopted. Ile then goes further, 
and strongly advocates the giving of the franchise to women. 
An able paper in the Discussions also presents this topic. He 
takes the same seat with the most advanced thinkers in this 
country on the subject. 

Chapter LX. is occupied with the question whether there 
shoukl be two stages of election. Mr. Mill decides in the neg- 
ative, and shows that even with us in the double election of 
President, we practically do not rely upon more than one stage, 
while in England such a scheme has never been advocated. 

The next topic is the mode of voting, whether it shall be 
secret or public. Mr. Mill is a strong advocate of open voting. 
He regards the spirit of the voting by ballot as essentially bad. 
In any political election the voter is under an absolute moral 
obligation to consider the interest of the public, not his private 
advantage. In the case of publicity, however, the voter may 
give his influence practically to some powerful individual, but 
in the more advanced governments this power of coercion has 
declined and is declining. Another point discussed is, how much 
money a candidate shall be allowed to use to carry his election. 
Mr. Mill agrees with Mr. Hare that the sum of fifty pounds 
ought to be sufficient. When elections are made less costly a 
larger variety of candidates may be had. The tendency at the 
present time is to allow none but those of a certain class to be 
elected. This is truer of England than of us. Another wrong 
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view is that the vote for a member of the representative body is 
a favor to be given to some one, not a duty to be discharged. 
How long, too, shall the members who are elected serve? 
When the democratic power is passive, Mr. Mill thinks they 
should be returned at the close of three years; when it is the 
ascendant power they can be returned once in five years. The 
duration must not be too great to prevent the Parliament from 
representing the spirit of the people. 

Ought pledges to be required from members of Parliament? 
This question touches the ethics of representative government, 
but this does not lessen its importance. The principles which 
Mr. Mill here as elsewhere keeps in view are responsibility to 


those for whose benefit political power ought to be and always 


professes to be employed, and therewith to obtain in the great- 
est measure possible, for the function of government, the bene- 
fits of superior intellect. If this second purpose is worth 
attaining, it is worth the necessary price; and the price must 
be the liberty of the representative to act at times independ- 
ently. Yet it is very important that representatives shall re- 
flect the sentiments of their constituents, else a portion of the 
people will be practically unrepresented. If, however, superior 
and skilled men can be found, they can justly be allowed to do 
what seems best without special regard for the voters who 
elected them. Actual. pledges should not be required unless 
there are peculiar reasons for exact representation or for guid- 
ing and controlling the representative. 

In regard to a Second Chamber, Mr. Mill speaks negatively. 
He affirms that the character of a representative government is 
fixed by the constitution of the popular House, and no ascen- 
dency of the majority can be tempered by the influence of a 
Second Chamber. The check must be elsewhere. 

The executive in a representative government next occupies 
our author. As a general rule, every executive function, 
whether superior or subordinate, should be the appointed duty 
of some given individual. ‘Boards are screens,” says Bentham, 
and in ease of bad conduct, the blame can not be fixed upon 
any one. But in the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, 
and one man seldom alone judges rightly. In most cases the 
head of a department of the executive government is a mere 
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politician ; and he must call professional knowledge to his aid ; 
he needs the counsels of others; but this should be consulta- 
tive merely ; the ultimate decision should rest individually with 
the minister himself. This mode of conducting the highest 
class of administrative business is one of the most successful 
instances of the adaptation of means to ends which polit:cal 
history has yet to show. It is one of the acquisitions from the 
experience of the Kast India Company’s rule. ‘ 

The most important principle of good government in a popu- 
lar constitution is that no executive functionaries should be ap- 
pointed by popular election. The entire business of government 
is skilled employment. Ought the chief of the executive to be 
an exception in a republican government to the appointment of 
executive officers by popular suflrage ? The question is not free 
from difficulty. He would not have the head of the executive 
so completely dependent upon the votes of a representative as- 
sembly as the prime minister is in England. 

But of all officers of government, those in whose appoint- 
ment any participation of popular suffrage is the most objection- 
able are the judicial officers. The author comments upon the 
weakness of our own system in this respect. Nor does he 
believe that the trained members of the public service ought to 
be turned away, except for positive, proved, and serious mis- 
conduct. The danger in making these appointments is very 
slight from partiality, or private interest. It is also necessary 
that the examinations should be competitive, and the appoint- 
ments given to those who are most successful, since this secures 
the best talent for the service. 

One of the most important chapters is that upon local repre- 
sentative bodies. It is but a small portion of the public busi- 
ness of a country which can be well done, or safely attempted, 
by the central authorities. What the limits of governmental 
action are has already been partially discussed in the treatise on 
Liberty, and still further in the Political Economy ; but after 
all limitations there remains a large aggregate of duties which 
must be shared between the local and central authorities. 
There are two points to be considered : how the local business 
itself can be best done; and how its transaction can be made 
most instrumental to the nourishment of public spirit and the 
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development of intelligence. In this latter work, the local 
administrative institutions are the chief instruments. They 
educate the citizens in turn to hold important trusts. The 
proper constitution of these bodies presents no difficulty. It 
follows the central representative system. Community of local 
interests prescribes the bounds of the different constituencies. 
There must be but one elective body for all local business, not 
different bodies for different parts of it. The rural districts can 
be brought into limits for the same local work. This local 
representative body also has its executive department. The 
question now arises, what shall be the duties of these bodies, 
and whether their authority within the sphere of their duties 
shall be interfered with by the central government. It is plain, 
to begin with, that all business purely local must devolve upon 
the local authorities. And even in the administration of justice, 
police and jails included, which is so much a universal concern, 
the local authorities have the advantage of a more accurate 
administration, though the central authority can pursue a more 
comprehensive policy. The practical conclusion, then, must 
be that the principal business of the central authority is to give 
instruction ; of the local authority to apply it. Power may be 
localized, but knowledge, to be most useful, must be central- 


ized. Whatever may be the amount of interference necessary 
between the two authorities is chiefly a question of detail, 
which must be adjusted to each case. 


The influence of nationality has a large share in determining 
the shape of a government. Nationality exists among a people 
who have close common sympathies ; and the strongest of these 
is identity of political antecedents. When the sentiment of 
nationality exists in any force, there is reason for uniting a peo- 
ple in one government, but a government of free institutions is 
impossible in a country where there are different nationalities. 
Difference of language and race opposes a bar to sympathy. 
Hence, in the main, the boundaries of free institutions must 
be the same with those of their nationalities. But a proper 
allowance must be made for geographical exigencies, and for 
the merging of one nationality in another. When a superior 
nationality thus absorbs inferior peoples, it confers upon them a 
great advantage, and the smaller nationality usually becomes 
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reconciled to its position. The most difficult case of blending 
is when the nationalities are nearly equal in numbers and in the 
other elements of power. 

The chapter on federal representative governments naturally 
has for us a deep interest. ‘To render a federation advisable, 
several conditions are necessary. There should be a sufficient 
amount of mutual sympathy among the populations. No state 
should be sufficiently powerful to rely for protection against for- 
eign encroachment on its individual strength. There must not 
be a very marked inequality of strength among the several 
contracting states. There are two different modes of organiz- 
ing a federal union. The federal authorities may represent the 
governments only, and their acts be obligatory upon them alone, 
or it may have the power of enacting laws binding directly on 
individual citizens. The one is the German Confederation, the 
other the American Union. In the latter mode of federation, 
it is evident that the constitutional limits of the authority of the 
state and federal governments should be clearly and precisely 
defined, and that the power to decide between them should be 
an umpire independent of both. The same tribunal which acts 
as umpire can also decide disputes between two states, or be- 
tween a citizen of one and the government of another, The 
powers of a federation not only extend to peace and war, and 
all questions pertaining to foreign affairs, but also to arrange- 
ments which may be necessary to enable the states to enjoy the 
full benefits of union. When the conditions exist for the 
formation of efficient and durable federal unions, the multipli- 
cation of such is always a benefit to the world. The question 
may present itself in partial unions, but whatever degree of 
coherency they may have, it is always practicable to reconcile 
minor diversities with the maintenance of unity of government. 
Identity of central government is compatible with many differ- 
ent degrees of centralization, not only administrative, but leg- 
islative. All that is needful is to give asufficiently large sphere 
of action to the local anthorities. 


The government of dependencies by a free state brings up 
the question of how much power the parent state should allow 
her colonies. Mr. Mill believes that the colonies which are 
ripe for representative government should have it, though it is 
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best for them to retain a slight connection with the mother 
country for mutual benefit and protection; but with an imper- 
fectly developed government as that of India, the course to be 
pursued is the government of a single official appointed from 
England, who shall be ‘guided, but not controlled, by a local 
and permanent Board or Commission of Legislation, to which 
persons shall be accessible by competitive examination. The 
chapter contains the whole history of British India in a nut- 
shell. 

The articles in the Dissertations and Discussions which bear 
upon the topies already noted are the following : The Contest in 
America, Civilization, Armand Carrel, Bentham, M. de Toeque- 
ville on Democracy in America, Vindication of the French Rev- 
olution, Enfranchisement of Women, and the articles on Mr. 
Grote’s History of Greece; but these only amplify the posi- 
tions taken in the volume whose contents we have analyzed. 

We have had a distinct purpose in presenting at such length 
Mr. Mill’s general political opinions. They seem to be in sin- 
gular harmony with our own institutions. We have in most 
r spects adopted his ideal of representative government, and we 
need the corrections where he applies them with the greatest 
success, in our franchise and in the election of our judiciary. 
And in the uncertain state of this government since the war, 
with an increasing degree of centralization in the federal gov- 
ernment, nothing can be better than the careful study of so 
intelligent a writer as Mr. Mill. He has gone over all these 
problems. Ile notes, too, our lamentable decadence in states- 
manship, and his own suggestions, combined with those con- 
tained in Henry Taylor’s Statesman, bring out the true correc- 
tions for the mediocrity of our politicians and the safety of our 
institutions. We must have skilled talent, and that of the 
highest order, and we must obtain it in the natural way, by 
suffrage, in order to be able to make statesmansbip a science in 
a free country. It would be a useful task to show how far Mr. 
Mill’s views have been sustained by our passage through civil 
war, but we have no space for it. We have in so many re- 
spects gone beyond the suggestions of his treatise on Repre- 
sentative Government as to furnish the most successful illustra- 
tion of his principles. It is a singular feature of Mr. Mill’s 
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opinions, that while theoretically he is the advocate of the larg- 
est diffusion of power, he shrinks with unfeigned diffidence 
from much confidence in the masses. Some passages in his 
treatise on Liberty are really dark with these forebodings. In 
this respect we have lived more wisely than he theorizes. 

Tried, however, in all ways, these volumes of Mr. Mill are 
the most valuable contribution to a liberal understanding of free 
institutions which we have in the English language. And they 
are those in which we may have most confidence in the sound- 
ness of his views. They will long remain the standards and 
closely read guides of our political thinkers, and then their 
work of education can not be overestimated. In them Mr. 
Mill appears to best advantage. He is at home. So, too, the 
peculiar qualities of his mind are happily expressed. They 
have been excellently summed up by Mr. Martineau in these 
words : 

‘Sharp apprehension of whatever can be rounded off as a finished 
whole in thought ; analytic adroitness in resolving a web of tangled 
elements, and measuring their value in the construction ; reasoning 
equal to any computation by linear co-ordinates, though not readily 
flowing into the organic freedom of a living dialectic ; remarkable 
skill in laying out his subject symmetrically before the eye, and pre- 
senting its successive parts in clear and happy lights.” 





ARTICLE VIII. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE AND INFANT BAPTISM. 


Views of Christian Nurture and of Subjects adjacent 
thereto. By Horace BusHnevt. Hartford. 1847. pp. 
251. 

Christian Nurture. By Horace Busunett. New York. 
1861. pp. 407. 


Ir seldom happens to a theological author to be so thor- 
oughly and justly appreciated in his life-time as has happened to 
Dr. Bushnell. His genius, his power as a thinker, his gift of 


! Essays, Philosophical and Theological, p. 72. 
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language, and his rhetorical skill, are widely and heartily ad- 
mired, in his own denomination and beyond it. His contribu- 
tions to Christian thought, suggestive, and often superbly rich in 
matter and style, have been generously recognized. Not only 
ministers, but intelligent laymen, on every side, acknowledge 
their manifold obligations to him; among whom none are more 
prompt and grateful than we would be. On the other hand, 
his departures from scriptural truth have been acutely and 
exhaustively set forth. A writer of less individuality and elo- 
quence might have propounded such errors and escaped criti- 
cism. [lis singular speculations upon the Atonement have been 
refuted, not only in these pages, but in the quarterlies repre- 
senting almost all evangelical denominations, as well as in those 
edited by Unitarians. And appreciation and criticism have gone 
hand in hand in Great Britain, as well as in his own country. 
Naturally enough the rcaders of his works are now revising, 
in the light of his late “Vicarious Sacrifice,” their judgment of 
his former publications. Partly on this account, and partly 
because they are open to some criticisms we have never seen in 
print, we propose to examine his teachings upon the related 
subjects named at the head of this article. His first volume, 


written twenty years ago, first made him known, as a preacher 
and author of extraordinary gifts and culture, to the public. 
It called universal attention to his unique and quickening style, 


his peculiar uses of words, his rare power and expression of 
sensibility, and the poetic and often gorgeous hue of his 
thoughts. Thenceforward he could never speak on the great 
themes on which he has so stimulated thought, without being 
sure of his audience. To many persons, that little volume of 
1847 almost created the doctrine that children can be con- 
verted. And with all its overdone handling of the theme, and 
overstrong statements, it had a signal and beneficial effect with 
many others in giving the subject new reality, beauty, and 
‘apacity to stir and move. If it is ever the case that great 
truths gone into neglect and decay are only rescued and re- 
empowered by being overstated, for God does sometimes use 
one extreme to correct another, it is also certainly true that the 
time comes when the first statements must needs be reéxamined, 
modified, and set in connection and harmony with other things. 
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Both the issues named above are treatises of mingled doc- 
trine and practice. On the latter part we have no criticisms to 
make. It occupies eight titles of the volume of 1861, a hun- 
dred and eighty pages, the matter fresh and rich, thoroughly 
wrought and finished, abounding in Christian insight, in felic- 
itous turns of phrase, and pictorial clearness and beauty. It is 
with Part I. we have to do, divided also into eight discourses. 
The matter of the former book is much recast in the later one, 
saving the original two sermons on ‘What Christian Nurture 
is” ; and thirteen new discourses never preached, but ‘inserted 
here simply for the discussion’s sake,” are added. The matter, 
however, is not entirely new, seven out of the eight discourses 
in Part I. being substantially in the former volume, and the 
eighth (III., “The Ostrich Nurture’) is the expression or de- 
velopment of a paragraph in a review article therein, entitled 
“Growth, not Conquest, the True Method of Christian Pro- 
gress,” which is not reprinted.’ 

The main point Dr. Bushnell maintains, viz., that the hand- 
ling and training of children by Christian parents has for its 
design, and should have for its result, that they shall be Chris- 
tians, will not be questioned. Forms of statement oceur which 
may not have the meaning they seem to carry. There are 
some phrases which can not have, we are confident, the sense 
the author would attach to them. For example, he repeatedly 
insists on an ‘‘organic” connection between the characters of 
parent and child, which, while it is less than constraint (or it 
could not produce free character, or character at all, as of 
moral agents) is yet alleged to be more than influence, and 
such as “can not properly be called influence.” Dr. Bushnell 
disavows clearly and fully making so much of this in a godly 
house as to dispense with the agency of the Holy Spirit, and 
he speaks of it in one place as ‘something like a law of organic 
connection as regards character.” But he defines it expressly, 
elsewhere, as an organic cause. Now this word “organic” is 


1 The sermon on “Infant Baptism, How Developed,” is chiefly taken from the dis- 
course on “Pentecost” etc., in the former volume. “Authority of Infant Baptism” 
is reproduced from the “Argument for Discourses,” etc., (do), and “Outpopulating 
Power of the Christian Stock” contains much from the omitted article on ‘‘Growth, 
not Conquest,” ete. ° 
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one of rather indefinite meaning, somewhat pliable and unset- 
tled. 

But it has only four recognized senses. One is, vital, in con- 
tradistinction to physical. This is a medical use, and of course 
not intended here. Another is, instrumental, acting as instru- 
ments of nature or art to a certain end or function. This is 
not strong enough for Dr. Bushnell’s purpose, since mere 
parental influence is also instrumental. Another is, produced 
by organs, as “organic pleasure.” This is not intended, for 
the connection between parental and filial character is not so 
produced. Another is, pertaining to, or acting by means of, 
organs, as “the organic structure of plants or animal bod- 
ies.” This is clearly not Dr. Bushnell’s sense. ‘Organic 
> are defined by Brande and Webster as those which 
proceed from, or constitute, organic bodies. These are con- 


substances’ 


crete. What now is an abstract organic connection? What 
an abstract organic result or effect also abstract? Let us 
analyze a little farther. An organism is something concrete. 
It is the same as an organic structure, or an organized being. 
It consists of parts mutually dependent ; “the functions of each 
are essential to the existence of the whole, and of each of the 


parts,” says Webster; ‘each and every part is, reciprocally, 


means and end,” says Kant; “it is this reciprocity in the rela- 
tion of the parts,” says Prof. Shedd,' “that betokens the or- 
ganic connection.” The result of such an organism may be 
called an organic result, but evidently Dr. Bushnell was think- 
ing of the connection between parent and child, not as an or- 
ganism, concrete, or the relation between the parts or organs of 
one, but as the result of an abstract organization. Character re- 
sulting from the parental or family relation, or a connection of 
character so resulting, is evidently regarded as caused by the fam- 
ily organization. Is it good usage, established usage, is it Eng- 
lish, to call this organic? Any thing within an organism may 
be so styled; perhaps any thing within an organization, in the 
abstract sense; but would a result from a state or church 
organization, and outside of it, a result we mean, not of the 
concrete body organized, but of the organization or relation, be 


' Philosophy ef History, p. 21. 
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properly so styled? And as it is not parental character which 
is organized, but the family elements themselves, can the effect 
of such character upon children be properly called organic? It 
is not to be wondered at that Dr. Bushnell, though very posi- 
tive in this novel usage at times, did once feel that his footing 
was uncertain, and term it “something like a law of organic 
connection.” 

Every body knows the difference between an influence and 
an organic cause, and the measure of influence which relations 
like the parental possess. But Dr. Bushnell contradistin- 
guishes what he calls an organic connection of character from 
parental or family influence. It is not matter of choice on the 
part of parent or child, not dependent on teaching. ‘For a 
considerable time after birth,” he says, “the child has no capac- 
ity of will and choice developed, and therefore is not a subject 
of influence, in the common sense of that term. Meantime 
he is open to impressions from everything he sees. His char- 
acter is formed under a principle, not of choice, but of nur- 
ture.” There can be no question about the fact here stated ; 
this parental power over infancy does exist: but is it rightly 
called organic? Is it correct to deny to it the name influence ? 
Now teaching is influence, and Dr. Bushnell expressly includes 
teaching under the term nurture. Then he should not contra- 
distinguish nurture from teaching, and all other kinds of influ- 
ence that involve choice. Moreover, in a well known and 
eloquent discourse of his published in 1846, only a year earlier 
than this Hartford volume, he set forth “unconscious influence” 
as an influence independent of choice, the flowing in of the 
power of personal character from one into another, unnoticed, 
without conscious exertion of purpose. And his very first 
example is the family and the family spirit : 


**The child looks and listens, and whatever tone of feeling, or 
manner of conduct, is displayed around him, sinks into his plastic, 
passive soul, and becomes a mould of his being ever after. The 
very handling of the nursery is significant, and the petulance, the 
passion, the gentleness, the tranquility indicated by it, are all repro- 
duced in the child. The soul is a purely receptive nature, and that, 
for a considerable period, without choice or selection.” ‘*When we 
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are conscious of exerting no influence over them, [children] are 
drawing from us impressions and moulds of habit.” 


Why was that which Dr. Bushnell himself called unconscious 
influence in 1846, “not properly called influence” in 1849? 

Moreover, in the volumes before us, in the very discourse in 
which he essays to distinguish the organic power from influ- 
ence, he says: “The spirit of the house is breathed into his, 
the child’s, nature, day by day. The anger and gentleness, 
the faithfulness and patience, the appetites, passions, and man- 
ners, all the variant moods of feeling exhibited around him, 
pass into him as impressions, and become seeds of character in 
him.” Now this power sinking into, breathed into, passing 
into, flowing into, a child’s soul, is, by all the laws of the Eng- 
lish tongue and of the mind, influence. It will be noticed, too, 
that when Dr. Bushnell turns from definition to description, he 
delineates both unconscious influence and that which “can not 
properly be called such” in almost the same words ! 

If these considerations did not show that the term organic is 
a misnomer, facts would set it aside. Organic effects are inev- 
itable ; the organs, or organism, from which they proceed not 
failing. Dr. Bushnell represents a child’s character as ‘‘act- 
ually included in that of the parent, as a seed is found in the 
capsule.” ‘The will and character of the parents are designed 
to be the matrix of the child’s will and character.” So the 
word organic is made to give this connection the force of inev- 
itable, which indeed is several times expressly declared, viz., 
that children will receive the very character itself of their 
parents into themselves, or be formed in it so as to be infallibly 
what their parents are. From which it would follow, that all 
the children of all Christians grow up Christians, which is not 
true, as Dr. Bushnell admits." What is gained, then, by call- 
ing parental influence something else, with a meaning the plain 
facts deny ? 

1 Thomas Fuller says admirably in his Meditations: ‘Lord I find the genealogy of 
my Saviour strangely checkered with four remarkable changes, in four immediate gen- 
erations. 1. Rehoboam begat Abijah, that is, a bad father begat a bad son. 2. Abijah 
begat Asa, that is, a bad father, a good son. 3. Asa begat Jehoshaphat, that is, a good 
father, a good son. 4. Jehoshaphat begat Jehoram, that is, a good father, a bad son. 


I see, Lord, from hence, that my father’s piety can not be entailed. That is bad news 


for me. But I see also, that actual impiety is not always hereditary. That is good 
news for my son.” 
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The relation of this to infant baptism will at once appear. 
Dr. Bushnell founds the ordinance on this theory, or phrase- 
ology, of “‘organic connection,” with its implications, a curious 
instance of words taken in a sense that goes beyond the facts 
they are used to represent, and then other facts bent to conform 
to this unwarranted sense of words. If there be an inevitable 
sequence of character resulting from organization, then, as 
soon as the parent has Christian character, that of the child is 
made sure by natural law,' and baptism is as proper in the one 
case as in the other, and for a reason. Accordingly, he says 
that household baptism ‘‘supposes” this ‘organic connection,” 
and is ‘‘a seal of faith in the parent, applied over to the child, 
on the ground of a presumption that his faith is wrapped up in 
the parent’s faith; so that he is accounted a believer from the 
beginning.” Does infant baptism stand on this foundation, the 
integrity and appellation of which we have already tested ? 

I. The word “presumption,” like the phrase ‘something 
like,” above, acts the part here of a sort of saving clause. 
Previously the author had said, that the child’s character is 
wrapped up in the parent’s, ‘tas the seed in the capsule.” But 
if one parent is Christian, and the other not, we might ask, in 
which? Or, is such a child blessed with two characters, one of 
each kind, wrapped up in each? But the language first used 
asserted necessary, causative, physical law ; one character de- 


rived from another inevitably. Now, the connection is only 
“presumptive.” ‘The discrepancy, and the incoherence of the 
whole theory, will appear more clearly, if we give the author 
the benefit of his own explanations : 


‘We must distinguish here between a fact and a presumption of 
fact. If you look upon a seed of wheat, it contains in itself, pre- 
sumptively, a thousand generations of wheat, though, by reason of 
some fault in the cultivation, or some speck of diseased matter in 
itself, it may, in fact, never reproduce at all. So the Christian 
parent has in his character a germ, which has power, presump- 
tively, to produce its like in his children, though by reason of some 
bad fault in itself, or possibly some outward hindrance in the 

! The word organic has properly all of this meaning, for it has even more. Prof. 
Shedd says: **The connection between two things may be both necessary and natural, 


and yet not organic.” Mutual relation and mutual influence must exist in this, 
Th. Hist., p. 19, seg. 
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church, or some providence of death, it may fail to do so. ‘Thus it 
ix that infant baptism becomes an appropriate rite. It sees the child 
in the parent, counts him presumptively a believer and a Christian, 
and, with the parent, baptises him also.” 


Now this language is unquestionably nearer to the facts than 
that used before. It is truer to say that the piety of children 
is in that of a Christian parent, if it can be said to be so at all, 
or that the depravity of children is in that of an unchristian 
parent, as a thousand generations of wheat are in a single seed, 
than as a single seed is contained in the capsule. For it is 
only there potentially if at all, as Dr. Bushnell says elsewhere, 
and therefore it is not there actually, or * infallibly,” as he had 
asserted before. By the word presumption, he saves the facts 
at the expense of this consistency, but does he thus lay a 
foundation for the ordinance? A divine ordinance must deal 
with facts, not presumption of facts. Nor would it account 
one a believer from the beginning, surely, unless he were a be- 
liever from the beginning. Baptism, whether of adults or in- 
fants, is on all sides held to be symbolical. It has either this 
meaning, or a literal one, viz., the very channel of grace. 
Baptism, whether of adults or infants, is on all sides held to be 
symbolical of facts. A divine symbol for a presumption would 
certainly be a very singular thing. A divine symbol for an 
‘organic connection of character” which does not exist, or, 
to reduce it to the terms of our analysis, for a parental power 
over character which may fail, as is confessed on all sides, men 
are hardly prepared to accept or understand. Dr. Bushnell very 
ingeniously turns the flank of the Baptist objection that “a 
baptized child may not prove to be a Christian afterwards, and 
then the rite will have been misplaced and should be done 
over,” by observing that perhaps nearly as often immersed 
adults prove not to be Christians afterwards, ‘and yet our 
Baptist brethren never re-baptize them, notwithstanding all 
they say of faith as a necessary condition of baptism.” A 
more effective answer might have been that an adult immersed 
on the judgment of his being already a Christian, and proving 
unconverted, might need re-baptism as the correction of a mis- 
take of fact, while an infant, baptized on a mere presumption, 


might not. Only it might have demolished both the objection 


VOL. VI.—NO. XXXIV. 40 
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and the author’s own theory at the same time! The real diffi- 
culty is about a first baptism on a mere presumption! On one 
point the mass of the Christian world does not differ from the 
Baptists, viz., that some fact lies beneath the symbolism of 
baptism. Here was the strength of their opposition to Dr. 
Bushnell’s peculiar theory. Some people expected that it 
would convert them extensively to infant baptism. Its progress 
in that direction is as yet imperceptible. Even among Congre- 
gationalists the ordinance has gathered no strength from. it. 
Parental responsibility has not been invested with any new 
sanctions.’ We more than suspect that what was needed was 
not on the side of human relations or probabilities, but on the 
side of divinely disclosed and symbolized facts. The question 
between us and the Baptists is really: What fact does the or- 
dinance fundamentally symbolize ? ‘ 

II. Dr. Bushnell does not analyze baptism at all, but evi- 
dently argues, at least part of the time, upon the common view 
that it is the symbol of a fact of experience, and that that ex- 
perience is, specifically and characteristically, faith in Christ as 
a Redeemer.” The Baptists carry the common view a little 
further by claiming that it properly symbolizes a fact of fore- 
gone personal experience, viz., faith already exercised. So 
they refuse to baptize infants who have not believed. It would 
be interesting to analyze thoroughly the foundation of both the 

1 This holds good in general and ir particular. Dr. Vermilye reported to the Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut in 1863 that out of 283 churches there were 76 in 
which there were no infant baptisms, more than one-fourth of the churches of the 
State. “ Only eleven churches that baptized ten and upwards, none that baptized 
over twenty, and one in which there has not been a baptism for five years.” “ Five 
infant baptisms should occur to every hundred communicants; at present there are 
not two to a hundred.” A cure for this is certainly possible; nay, even a view that 
will reconcile Baptists to the ordinance which the rest of Christendom maintains. 


But it must be sought in the opposite direction from that in which Dr. Bushnell so 
earnestly and so fruitlessly seeks it. 


2 The Baptists use the words ‘* Redeemer” and “faith” in their accepted Ortho- 
dox signification. What Dr. Bushnell means by them we must now gather from his 
** Vicarious Sacrifice.” Evidently it is not what we understood or supposed when he 
published on Christian Nurture, at least in 1847. What it is for the faith of a child 
to be wrapped up in that of a parent is one thing: what the (supposed) faith of the 
child is depends upon what the faith of the parent is understood to be. As now ad- 
vised, it is confidence in Christ under what is called the moral view of the atone- 
ment. We have looked over the “ Vicarious Sacrifice” again to see if it might not 
be claimed therein that this view is better fitted to make children *‘ grow up Chris- 
tians” than the accepted view, but do not find it. Perhaps the intricate metaphysics 
of it discouraged or prevented the suggestion. 
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common and the Baptist view, fur they have one foundation, 
if we had space. Let us sink our inquiry beneath them both. 
Is it a present individual experience in personal history, or a 
general divinely revealed truth that God makes the basis of this 
ordinance? Is baptism specifically a symbol at all of an expe- 
rience of faith? The other ordinance, the Lord’s Supper, has 
confessedly something to do with faith, or to speak more closely, 
with the great object of faith, a divinely offered, vicarious 
atonement. What is the difference between the two ordi- 
nances? We have met a great many, Baptists and others, 
who could not possibly tell. Faith is often used to signify 
piety, or religion at large, in the loosest sense, in several 
senses, both of doctrine and experience. But it would be 
quite amiss to say that the Lord’s Supper has to do with faith 
in so loose a sense, or that baptism has to do with it in the 
same sense. ‘To any just and correct understanding of either 
ordinance we deem it prerequisite to be able to define sharply 
the distinction between them. Does the Supper show forth our 
faith in our Lord’s death? The Bible says it shows forth his 
death, or rather, that we by it show forth, not our faith therein, 
but the death itself. And is this as a mere fact of experience ? 
If the sacred elements do not express our experience in view of 
his death, do they express simply our Lord’s experience in it ? 
Is the Supper only an historical memorial? Then it is not 
properly a symbol. A mere memento of a matter of fact does 
not attain that rank and name. If the relation of his death 
to human salvation, the necessity of it to forgiveness, be con- 
cealed or forgotten, this rite sinks away from the high and sa- 


ered character of a symbol at once. It is sad to see how many 
observe it without any sense of the momentous truth of the- 


ology of which it is the emblem, contenting themselyes with 
certain sentimental associations with it as an extraordinary and 
central fact of history. ‘To one great radical, inestimable, in- 
dispensable truth of salvation it bears constant and changeless 
witness, the absolute need of a divine sacrifice to law and gov- 
ernment in order to the pardon of sin, a need antecedent to 
the historical fact of Christ’s death, and more fundamental. 
And baptism also symbolizes at bottom, as we apprehend, not 
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an historical fact of experience, but another great necessity to 
salvation, and an entirely distinct one. 

The difference between baptism and the Supper being found, 
it 1s quite as important to find the points of identity between 
the different sorts of baptism recognized in the Seriptures. 
Some element common to baptism and circumcision has been 
much sought for; and it needs but a clear, simple and analyt- 
ical view of the fundamental import of both, we believe, to 
find it. Some element common also to Christian baptism with 
that of John the Baptist and that of proselytes, one need not 
go far to discover. It is easier than to ground the atonement 
in “ principles of universal obligation.” It is only a superficial 
analysis that can miss it. A common element, we say, not one 
element or import in one baptism and a quite different one in 
another. In what, still further, do adult and infant baptism 
agree? What is the common element? Dr. Bushnell very 
properly adepts the term * household baptism.” Ile shows 
very happily how circumcision gradually went into disuse, in 
the transition from the Jewish to the Christian church, and 
how, after an interval in which the disciples were occupied with 
Pentecostal scenes and new arrangements of faith and prac- 
tice, which excluded the consideration of children altogether, 
household baptism took its place, in more settled times, under 
the same relations. But in household circumcision both parents 
and children shared, and there was a common import in the 
rite, whoever were the subjects. So in household baptism the 
parents share as well as the children, the children as well as 
the parents, and he who will look into the matter deeply 
enough to discern the element common to each baptism, will 
find the point of solution for difficulties and of harmony for 
conflicting views. Evidently the two baptisms must stand on 
one underlying basis together, in order to stand. [as Dr. 
Bushnell struck it in his theory of organic connection of char- 
acter? We trow not. We suspect he was hardly looking for 
it, even. To baptize believers for one reason, their faith, and 
their children for quite another, whether it be called an or- 
ganic connection between the two, or a presumptive faith in 
the children, is certainly to go in a quite different direction, as 
any Baptist can see. To call baptism a seal of faith and then 
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impress it upon adults under one idea, and upon infants under 
another, is no better. Nor do we anticipate that any one who 
falls into the Baptist theory, and the common error, of regard- 
ing the rite as the sign of a foregone personal experience, will 
ever succeed in placing the two baptisms on a common and 
solid foundation. In household baptism a Christian recognizes 
and shows forth a fact common to his household with himself, 
a necessity that holds with an infant of eight days, as it did in 
Abraham’s time, as well as with the father and the mother. If 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost 
are in any wise represented in his own baptism, one need not 
find it difficult to differentiate it from the Supper of his Lord, 
and to identify it with the baptism of his child. 

III. What place the consecration associated with baptism 
holds in ‘Dr. Bushnell’s theory it is difficult to see. He does 
not so much as mention it. What is there, indeed, to be con- 
secrated, on this theory? An organic connection hardly needs 
it. For it is the act of God, unchangeable ; by supposition im- 
perishable. Or, giving up the inevitable, that is, the organic 
in it, as the facts require, and reducing it to a presumptive re- 
production of character, can such a presumption take a conse- 
eration? And what is it, as a matter of fact, that a parent 
consecrates in the baptism of his child? The consecration takes 
effect directly on something within the parent’s control or 
power, and indirectly or secondarily on the soul of the infant. 
So far as child-baptism is a symbol it is the symbol of a fact, as we 
have shown, and so far as it is a sacred dedication it is itself a 
fact. The parent who has first given his own self to the Lord, 
gives his child to God in baptism, and for his child what he has 
to give. Parental nurture, parental influence, though involun- 
tary and unconscious in part, the family power, so far as it is 
an effluence from the parents, the relation itself as administered 
and used even before teaching and conscious influence begin, 
these are what is consecrated. It is what Dr. Bushnell calls 
“the law of futurition,” which is more correctly the power 
and responsibility of futurition. He argues elsewhere that in- 
fants are “potentially” church members, on the supposition of 
their being potentially saints, and this on the supposition of pa- 
rental fidelity taking due effect. Now it is this potentiality of 
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making them saints which is solemnly pledged to God in 
the rite, with a promise of its faithful improvement. Dr. 
Bushnell says a thousand excellent and pungent and precious 
things of parental fidelity after baptism; but it were a sad loss 
to have this element of consecration drop out, the consecration 
of all one is and can be to the end of his offspring’s salvation 
displaced by a mere recognition of an organic connection or 
presumption of character, accounting our little ones believers 
from the beginning because we are. There is that in the rite 
of the nature of a vow which the truth involved in this theory 
is fitted to vivify and solemnize, but which the theory itself may 
hide. While the author rejects baptismal regeneration he may 
incline some minds to a kind of parental regeneration, working 
farther back among organic powers and processes, which is no 
better. 

IV. The recognition of hereditary depravity is not, on this 
theory we conceive, as clearly put as it was divinely intended in 
baptism. It is obscured, to say the least. The other side of 
human relations is turned up to the light and made prominent, 
and almost has the aspect of a sort of hereditary grace. On 
either side is to be found, underlying all connections of charac- 
ter, a certain law of transmission of tendencies which is psycho- 
logical, or, as some choose to say physiological. This law has 
to do with men’s becoming sinners “by ordinary generation,” as 
it would have had to do with their becoming holy, if sin had 
never entered the world. It is a most beneficent law. Even 
free thinkers of the Westminster Review extreme, have ap- 
proached so near what used to be deemed the extreme of ortho- 
doxy as to recognize it, though not quite yet as benevolent, 
which, on their own principles that law is about the only be- 
nevolent thing in the universe, deserving the honor in this 
regard which good men give to a personal God, they ought to 
be forward to do. Now this psychological law of transmission 
is deeper down surely than the connection between the piety 
of parents and children ; why should the connections of depray- 
ity be cast out of the meaning of baptism, and those of grace 
be substituted and not rather the law of transmission which, in 
some sort, is common to both? But a positive divine ordi- 
nance, established by a revealed religion to recognize a psycho- 
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logical law, open to science, would certainly be an anomaly. 
And in a religion of salvation we should expect first to find 
what bears most fundamentally on salvation recognized the 
rather. And this is certainly the necessity of regeneration 
founded on the fact of hereditary depravity. Dr. Bushnell 
recognizes the fact. These books are explicit ‘‘on a taint de- 
rived by natural or physical propagation,” and to this they add. 
‘a taint derived afterwards, under the law of family infection.” 
Moreover, if children fall into sin under this, as well as under 
the law of hereditary transmission, the author says “it can not 
be right to attribute the moral taint wholly to propagation” “or 
principally,” statements the discussion of which would draw us 
very far aside. Indeed, all Dr. Bushnell’s books contain strong 
statements of sin, e.g., “*Nature and the Supernatural,” on The 
Fact of Sin, 140 seqg., “Sermon for the New Life,” on the 
Dignity of Iluman Nature shown from its Ruins, and the 
Capacity of Religion extirpated by Disuse, pp. 50 and 165, 
“Christ and His Salvation,” on Salvation for the Lost Condi- 
tion, and the Bad Mind makes a Bad Element, pp. 71 and 312, 
and ** Vicarious Sacrifice,” p. 139 seg. ‘The natural pravity 
of man is plainly asserted in the Scriptures, and, if it were not, 
the familiar Jaws of physiology would require us to believe 
what amounts to the same thing.’’ Ch. Nurture (N. Y. ed.) p. 
22. ‘The declarations of Scripture and the laws of physiolgy 
compel the belief that a child’s nature is somehow depravated 
by descent from parents who are under the corrupting effects 
of sin.” p. 27. Now while the sacrament of a saving religion 
is not to teach philosophy or science, ever so true, it may 
surely be expected to declare the most material and primary 
practical moral facts bearing on salvation. Yet Dr. Bushnell’s 
theory of baptism ignores just what his theology elsewhere 
recognizes, by displacing the necessity of the new birth, which 
is in other words the fact of depravity, from the significance of 
the rite, and by not clearly recognizing the overruling of the 
bent of sin in those children who become Christians at so early 
an age as not to remember the time. _ 

Three great elements unquestionably enter into infant bap- 
tism, and this theory goes aside from each of them: (1) A 
doctrine recognized ; the need of a radical change. Under per- 
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fectly innocent influences the soul would never develop into ho- 
liness. This doctrine is fundamental in all baptism. All other 
meaning is built on this. This points to the washing of regen- 
eration and renewing of the Iloly Ghost as an absolute neces- 
sity. (2) A consecration’ avowed. This is based on the 
necessity of the new birth. The pledge of the parent is to do 
all that he can instrumentally for the cure of the bad bent of 
the soul, and to make sure, under God, the indispensable new 
birth. (3) A covenant sealed. This is founded on consecra- 
tion, as consecration is founded on depravity. The parent’s 
pledge is certified by the representative ordinance administered 
at his request, God’s pledge, beforehand, to help, if the doc- 
trine is recognized and the consecration made in the appointed 
way, needs no new certificate. 

To the view of infant church-membership maintained in these 
volumes, similar objections hold with those already maintained. 
The author’s theory goes to this extent, in short: the child of 
Christian parents is of course baptized, and of course a church- 
member. How so, if the primary, radical implication in bap- 
tism is that he is unfit, by pravity, to be of the people of God? 
The conclusion would seem to be, of course not a church-mem- 
ber, unless the “organic connection” or the ordinance has 
surely regenerated him. Children are in one place indeed 
termed **candidate or catechumen members,” holding ‘a quali- 
fied church membership,” but ‘a potentially real’’ one, ‘ stand- 
ing for the present in the faith of the parents, and the promise 
which is to them and their children, and on this ground” the 
author adds, “they may well enough be accounted believers, 
just as they are accounted potentially men and women.” But 
this qualified, potential membership is in other passages spoken 
of simply as a real one, according to the theory on which it is 
based. Thus, “children given to God in baptism are accounted 
members of the church with them, as being included in their 
faith, and having the seal of it upon them.” Of course this 


language involves the confusion of ideas noted above respecting 
the specific objects of the two sacraments. If it were used of 
the Supper, if that sacrament were administered to infants, as 


' We say consecration rather than dedication, for a dedication may be secular. 
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the seal of their parents’ faith in a crucified Redeemer, there 
would be something in it significant and legitimate. A house- 
hold communion would imply household church-membership. 
But how does household baptism imply it, having it for its most 
essential and formative import that all in the house, the young- 
est as well as the oldest, are in themselves unfit for the church 
in heaven or on earth, and by nature children of wrath? Dr. 
Bushnell argues his view from our Saviour’s teaching the salva- 
tion of infants, from the analogy of circumcision, and from 
Paul's declarations about the power of one believing member of 
a marriage relation over the children. The arguments are so 
slight in texture we will not stop to test them. He makes light 
of the difficulty that church discipline can not be exercised over 
them as over members, giving up here a very important duty 
of the church to them even if they are not members, viz., re- 
straint and reproof in respect to wrong. He notices not at all 
a very natural objection, viz., that church members, in any 
proper sense of the name, if the one ‘ordinance makes them 
such, ought to participate in the other. They are included in 
the faith and excluded from the very sacrament that appeals to 
faith! Thus he makes baptism, instead of the Supper, the 
mark of membership. He relies upon a defective analogy, viz., 
that children are citizens, though they can not vote, bear arms, 
legislate, hold office, or be tried for crime, alleging that still 
they can sue and be sued, be protected by guardianship, police, 
and even the military power of the state. Citizen, like or- 
ganic, is a word of somewhat indefiinite and unsettled meaning 
even as applied to adults. In some states it includes suffrage, 
in others it does not. Women are citizens in some, and in oth- 
ers not, with little difference of powers, privileges, and fran- 
chises. In one age and land a woman may be a citizen and 
vote without the right to hold office, in another be a citizen and 
hold office without a right to vote, as in Great Britain at the 
present day; and in another hold office without the right to 
vote or citizenship, as when an alien receives a military ap- 
pointment in the United States. Nativity makes a citizen, 
though a property qualification may make a voter. But 
what constitutes a church member is well defined and un- 
derstood. And one who becomes a church member, unlike the 
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foreigner, or female, or infant citizen, enjoys all the rights that 
attach to that character. The things Dr. Bushnell specifies as 
attaching to infant citizenship are incidental to property ; while 
the things that do not are incidental to a personal relation, and 
citizenship itself grows out of personal relations. The analogy 
does not answer Dr. Bushnell’s purpose ; we are born into citi- 
zenship ; and we become fellow citizens with the saints and of 
the household of faith by being born again, personally, not by 
baptism, or parental faith. It has never been held otherwise 
among us, save in the days of the Half-way Covenant.’ 

We must close this review, already protracted beyond our 
intention. The true foundation for infant baptism should be 
set forth analytically and exhaustively, in constant comparison 
with the other sacrament and the other kinds of baptism, and 
not, as we have done it, incidentially and controversially. It 
might be so done as to silence the chief objections. We have 
left no space to speak of the many exquisite pieces of philoso- 
phy and characterization and moral painting which abound in 
these discourses under review; nor of the points well and 
effectively taken, e. g., the answers to the notion that children 
should grow up without any religious tenets, and to the posi- 
tion that believers only are to be baptized. It is wisely urged 
that baptized children ought to be enrolled in the church books, 
that they should be taken by and with their parents, as soon as 
they are well out of their infancy, to the meetings for fellow- 
ship and prayer, that those who are orphans ought to find a 
godly fatherhood and motherhood in the church itself, that par- 
ents should live with baptized children as heirs with them in a 
very solemn and precious sense of the same promise. There 
used to be more responsibility felt among God’s people, on such 

'There are those in other denominations who assert infant church-membership, 
while rejecting Dr. Bushnell’s theory of it and of nurture, and denying that it sub- 
jects to discipline. For example, Dr. J. P. Wilson ina sermon before the N.S. Pres. 
Synod of New York and New Jersey: “If the baptism of an adult makes hima 
member of the church, then the baptism of an infant makes it to the very same ex- 
tent also a member.” He maintains also that at maturity a baptized child has a 
right to communion ‘‘as a member of the church by baptism,” and that the Presby- 
terian standards so teach. “Infants become members by being baptized; not, as some 
have supposed, that they are members already, as being children of church members, 
and as such, and on that ground, receive baptism.” Dr. Wilson cites the Episcopal 


church, in its usage of confirmation, and the Roman Catholic church, as wiser in 
this thing than the reformed Protestant bodies. 
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points, than there is now. Such children are tgo much re- 
garded by the churches only as others are, and much of the 
association and power of the ordinance outside of parental 
relations is lost, whence much is lost to and by parents also. 
We wish it had been urged in these volumes, that whenever 
such children are publicly received into communion, on profes- 
sion, their early baptism and its significance should be publicly 
and personally recognized and accepted, as having set forth 
beforehand the truths and facts divinely connected with it, just 
as if it had been originally administered at the candidate’s own 
request. But this Dr. Bushnell’s theory of its primary mean- 
ing, viz., a suppositious organic connection of character, for- 
bade. The candidate should make his parent’s, or parents’ 
act his own. If in his infancy they meant to avow, by the 
application of pure water to their innocent babe, receiving from 
them a proclivity to evil, his absolute need of regeneration, in 
his manhood he can accept the rite in this most fundamental 
meaning ; but certainly not in the sense of an organic connection 
of character, nor could he imagine that his own adult baptism 
could have this sense, as a common element with infant bap- 
tism, in any wise or degree whatever. And never could Dr. 
Bushnell’s theory teach him how to recognize his foregone bap- 
tism, (i. e., accept as his own an organic connection of charac- 
ter, or a presumption of it!) or his duty todo so. Ner could 
it cure the neglect of duty to baptized children by the members 
of the church. Nor will the errors on this whole subject dis- 
appear, we are persuaded, till the primary meaning of the rite 
is restored to its place, nor the sin of close communion be 
abandoned generally, as it is more and more in part, till Chris- 
tians understand accurately and radically its doctrinal relations. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


SHORT SERMONS. 
THE CITIZEN OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


‘*Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? Who shall dwell in thy 
holy hill ?”—Ps. xv. 1. 

Some have doubted whether heaven is a locality; whether the 
vivid descriptive epithets which are employed in the Bible with 
reference to it, may not be figurative, referring only to a moral 
state or character. Heaven is a locality ; but there is also a certain 
character prerequisite to entrance there. 

Every civil community insists upon the prerogative of determin- 
ing in what citizenship shall consist, and who shall be citizens. 
Aristotle defines a citizen to be one who participates in the judicial 
and legislative power in the state. This is the American idea. In 
Greece and Rome, citizenship was usually acquired by birth; but 
was also conferred as a reward for distinguished services to the 
state. 

Citizenship in the New Jerusalem is acquired, not by the first birth, 
but by the second. No descendant of Adam has any right there. It 
is a distinct empire, like Great Britain, France and China. In its 
Founder and Ruler vests the right of determining who shall be 
citizens. It would be a strange assumption for a man born in Ire- 
land or Germany to say he would be a citizen of the United States, 
and yet would not comply with the conditions of citizenship. And 
yet this is just the attitude of many men with reference to the New 
Jerusalem. 

The Psalm contains an epitome of the qualities belonging to a 
citizen of the New Jerusalem. A man is not required to pronounce 
upon himself, subjectively, to catch the image of himself upon his 
own consciousness. Here are simple tests of conduct which he may 
apply. 

I. The citizen of the New Jerusalem will be sincere in his rela- 
tions to God and to man. ‘* He that walketh uprightly, and work- 
eth righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart.” Heaven is 
a place of the utmost sincerity. We see as we are seen; and know 
as we are known. There is no dissimulation, no pretence. The 
judgment of him who seeth not as man seeth, prevails there. All 
disguises are stripped off. God is the truth. The devil is a liar. 
Sincerity is on the side of God. Insincerity on the side of the 
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devil. No man is fit for citizenship in an earthly republic, who is 
not in full sympathy with its fundamental principles ; so no one can 
be fit for citizenship in the New Jerusalem, without being sincerely 
in sympathy with its fundamental principles. 

II. Though sincere, though truthful, the citizen of the New 
Jerusalem is not uncharitable, is nut intolerant. ‘* He that back- 
biteth not with his tongue; uor doeth evil to his neighbor, nor tak- 
eth up a reproach against his neighbor.” 

Some think sincerity and severity are synonymous. They pride 
themselves upon their frankness, as though too great freedom of 
speech was not a vice, rather than a virtue. The bridling of the 
tongue is the severest test of Christian character. “If any man 
among you seemeth to be religious and bridleth not his tougue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, that man’s religion is vain.” 

The importance of the subject may be inferred from its connec- 
tion. It is one of the few qualities eaumerated in the compendium 
of the character of a citizen of the New Jerusalem: that he “back- 
biteth net with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbor, nor taketh 
up a reproach against his neighbor.” 

ILI. The citizen of Zion preters religious to irreligious society and 
associations. ‘* In whose eyes a vile person is contemned ; but he 
honoreth them that fear the Lord.” 

The line is not drawn here between those respectable and those 
not respectable in position, dress, culture, wealth ; but between the 
religious and irreligious. If a man lacks the fear of God, no other 
qualities or acquisitions can be substituted. He may not be awk- 
ward or vulgar. He may lead the fashionable world. It is noth- 
ing to the citizen of Zion. He looks for loyalty to God, as the 
soldier looks for loyalty to his country. 

IV. The citizen of the New Jerusalem is faithful to his covenants 
and contracts with men. *‘* He that sweareth to his own hurt, aud 
chaugeth not.” 

Some men interpret the power and opportunity of receding from 
their engagements as license to do so. A promise is nothing, if not 
reduced to writing, or made in presence of witoesses. Is a man to 
be true, ouly as he can make money by it? You have sold your 
house. Betore you have given the deed, realestate advances. You 
decline cousummating the bargain. Not so the citizen of the New 
Jerusalem. The hurt spoken of here is material, not moral. The 
moral law, not human laws, is to be our standard. He who depre- 
cates the love of the truth, and its practice amoug men, does worse 
than to counterfeit their currency. 
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V. The citizen of the New Jerusalem has a very tender regard 
for the poor and neglected among men. He espouses them as his 
friends. He adopts them as fellow-citizens. He takes them as his 
Master's representatives. ‘* He that putteth not out his money to 
usury: nor taketh reward against the innocent.” 

The Levitical law against oppressing the poor, is not a law 
against taking interest. The poor were to be helped and encour- 
aged. ‘The innocent are constantly before the public for judgment. 
They are constantly urging upon men some claim for redress of 
grievances, for restoration to privilege and immunities. No good 
time coming till Christ comes, when this will not be the case. 
Right and wrong are in deadly conflict. In this country are four 
millious of men, women and children, whose status civil, social and 
religious, is to be determined by the citizens of the nation. They 
are innocent of all crime against the republic. ‘They were faithful 
among the faithless. They have purchased the civie crown. They 
have helped to save the life of the state. If we are citizens of the 
New Jerusalem, we shall look after their interests. We shall not 
accept political tranquility, place, anything, as a reward against 
them. 

These are the qualities requisite for entrance upon the joys of 
the New Jerusalem. It is a sanctified character, a sanctified spirit, 
a sanctified tongue, sanctified iaste, a sanctified life, all sanctified by 
the blood of the Redeemer, that gives mau a passport to heaven. 
Have we these qualities. If so, we shall never be moved. ‘Though 


heaven and earth pass away, His word shall not pass away. 


CHRIST AS A PREACHER. 
** A greater than Jonas is here.”—Math. xii. 40. 


Tue Lord Jesus Christ was greater than Jonas, and greater than 
all others, as a PREACHER. 

Preaching was a great work with him, as many texts show. 
‘** And he said unto them, let us go into the next town, that I may 
preach there also; for therefore came I forth.” ** And he preached 
in their synagogues throughout all Galilee.” ‘ The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel 
to the poor.” 

He was greatest of all preachers in real eloquence. This was 
predicted of Jesus by Isaiah xi. 1, 2, 3,4. And the Psalmist re- 
fers to him when he says, ‘“‘G@race is poured into thy lips.” He 
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was earnest, natural, clear and complete in his views, and master 
of language. He recognized the dependence of thought upon lan- 
guage, and was exact in statement, and could draw at will upon all 
imagery, and paint to the life. Witness his summary of the 
Decalogue, his talk with Nicodemus, and many of his parables. 
Neither Peter the Hermit nor Whitfield drew such vast and admir- 
ing crowds to hear them as he drew, even into deserts. How often 
his crafty enemies secretly counseled to take him, and no man dared 
to lay hands on him lest the people should rise up in his defense. 

Our Saviour was the greatest of all preachers in the presentation 
and enforcement of doctrine. Even Paul did not set forth depravity 
so positively and forably as did Christ. ‘The Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.” ‘*The whole have no 
need of the physician, but they that are sick.” ‘A good tree can 
not bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit.” In the parable of the laborers, he brought out Divine Sov- 
ereignty with such force as to silence cavilers; and again, at Naz- 
areth, referring to the many widows, and the many lepers in 
Israel, in the days of Elias, that were utterly passed by, he so pun- 
gently preached this humbling doctrine that all that were in the syn- 
agogue were filled with wrath. In the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, he presented the doctrine of eternal punishment with such 
vivid reality as no other preacher ever did. The freeness and ful- 
ness of divine grace stands out to all the world in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. And so of all the doctrines of the Gospel sys- 
tem. 

He could expose and rebuke with terrific power. No prophets 
ever unearthed and dexounced wickedness as he did in the case of the 


scribes and Pharisees. The invective of Demosthenes is nothing in 


comparison for severity. 

No minister could comfort the sorrowing as he did Martha and 
Mary, and others, nor minister hope to the trembling penitent, as 
he did to Mary Magdalen. He never broke the bruised reed, nor 

uenched the smoking flax. 
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ARTICLE X. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1.—The Intuitions of the Mind inductively investigated. By James 
McCosn, LL.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. pp. 
448. 


Turis is an effort to state the claims, define the limits, and rescue 
intuitions or native convictions from the modern school of sensa- 
tional and * experential” philosophers. Not that the claim for the 
validity of the intuitions is a new one. On the contrary, an im- 
portant place has been assigned to intuitions by every writer of 
note, from Plato to Sir William Hamilton, but the tests and grounds 
of evidence have not been so strictly defined till now. 

The position here taken is that the mind begins its acts of intelli- 
gence with knowledge. (p. 100.) 

This was the ancient doctrine to which a return is now proposed. 

Since the days of Hume it has been a favorite theory with many 
that perceptions of the mind were only impressions, and that ideas 
were only faint images of such impressions. It has always been 
difficult to show the steps by which we get from impressions to ideas 
of externalities. If the mind in its earliest operations can not per- 
ceive, at what precise period of its existence, it may be asked, does 
it begin to perceive? Not that the mind in its earliest operations 
possesses abstract knowledge, but it is claimed that it has percep- 
tions, just as truly as years afterward. From such perceptions of 
the concrete comes the abstract. 

The author holds that the mind is endowed with at least two 
cognitive powers, semi-perception and self-consciousness. This 
consciousness of externality is fundamental, and hence trustworthy. 
If not trustworthy, when does it become so? 

The doctrine is expected to tind opponents. There will be found 
men who aflirm the unreliability of the senses, and deny the exist- 
ence of matter. Such speculative minds content themselves with 
unsettling rather than establishing views. But the great body of 
intelligent men have neither time nor inclination for metaphysical 
bewilderment, and will forever return to their native convictions as 
proof of the existence of matter, the general reliability of the 
senses, aud the duty of divine worship. 

Native convictions or intuitions are defined by McCosh as * per- 
ceptions formed by looking in upon objects.” He shows that there 
are intuitions regulating our cognitions, beliefs and judgments, 
whether intellectual or moral. 
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An inquiring mind will naturally ask: Though we in general re- 
sort to native convictions for proof of many phenomena, can we 
place implicit confidence in those convictions? Are not our intui- 
tions sometimes in error, and if so, what degree of reliance can be 
placed on them? What are the evidences of reliability? ‘* May we, 
when hard pressed, resort to native convictions as self-evident, and 
declare them beyond the reach of refutation?” The author answers 
such inquiries by giving some tests of intuitive knowledge. First, 
the primary mark of the truth of such convictions is self-evidence. 
A second mark may be necessity, and a third universality of con- 
viction. ‘These are not necessarily distinct and equal. <A convic- 
tion which is universal would seem to be necessary, and therefore 
self-evident. If argued that the truth of such tests is not suscepti- 
ble of demonstration, it may be answered that the reasoning is as 
conclusive: as most metaphysical reasoning, and much more satis- 
factory, and that if the same principle can be used in later years in 
derived operations, why not in earlier years in primary mental 
operations ? 

Passing from primitive cognitions, he considers the relation 
between our intuitions and primitive beliefs. He connects belief 
intimately with cognitions, holding that all belief is dependent on 
and subsequent to, knowledge ; that the mind starts with cognitions, 
but that the representative power involves beliefs ; that beliefs gain 
upon cognitions, so that a body of primitive beliefs soon goes far 
beyond our knowledge; that the superstructure of belief may be 
grand and imposing, but the foundation must always be knowledge. 

Of the objective existence of space and time, it is held the mind 
has clear, native convictions. It must be admitted that McCosh 
argues for the validity of our intuitions, in this respect, in a nega- 
tive manner, as if to avoid rather than establish results. He holds 
that if we deny the objective existence of space and time, we may 
as easily deny the existence of objects in space and events in time, 
which would be repugnant to common sense. So he falls back upon 
our intuitions to relieve us from this dilemma. 

Primitive judgments follow naturally after primitive beliefs. An 
important place is given to intuitions in morals and theology. It is 
held that intuitions require man to be a moral and religious being, 


and point him to the one being, the source of all power and good- 
ness. 


This book is something of a novelty in one direction. It is full 
of readable metaphysics. The style, somewhat diffuse, will per- 
haps render it popular, while supplementary chapters and sections 


give critical notes of the history of the several points discussed. 
VOL, VI.—NO. XXXIV. 41 
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2.—Felix Holt, The Radical. By Grorce Exstorr. New York: 
Harpers. 1866. 


Tur whole impression of this story is that of power and incom- 
pleteness. The first makes itself felt throughout, in the description 
of scenery, the delineation of character, the action of the plot, the 
grouping and working of the incidents and forces of the drama, 
The latter confronts you at the close, where you feel that the vigor- 
ous author has failed to do justice to more than one of her people, 
and has left us quite too much in uncertainty concerning the fruits 
of the seed which she has been sowing, with much zeal, along her 
pages. She has, with not a little painfulness, got up an agent to 
accomplish a large amount of social good. One would like to see 
more plainly whether the results are equal to the great expectations. 
Felix is a giant. Was he strong enough to carry off the gates of 
Gaza? 

That is to say: this book is a dissertation, under the form of a 
novel, on human and social renovation. It looks toward the mil- 
lennium. It would set forth the powers which shall bring in that 
year of political and moral jubilee. Felix Holt is the good man 
coming, who, being adequately multiplied, shall work out the prob- 
lem which thousands of weary watchers would be glad to see finally 
and fully solved. Much of energy and gooduess, however, as there 
is in him, we confess that we do not see in him or his theory of life, 
a sufficient pledge of the social regeneration of which he is made a 
kind of John the Baptist. This book would rank, as a work of 
genius, far higher than ‘** John Halifax, Gentleman.” But we are 
free to say that, as a type of the self-denying philanthropist, John 
Halifax suits us much better than Felix Holt. 

As a working power in society, there is not enough of essential 
Christianity in this gospel for the times. Yet, in the portraiture of 
the dissenting clergyman, who so strongly and justly enlists our 
sympathies, the author shows that she can both understand and love 
the thoroughly Christian spirit and life. Her present volumes are 
rich in truth and beauty, and are worthy of her fame as the author 
of Adam Bede and Silas Marner. At times she touches deep 
soundings in human experience. Many passages have held our 
attention as evidencing her thoughtful study of life. This is one of 
them : 

‘* There is much pain that is quite noiseless; and vibrations that make 
human agonies are often a mere whisper in the roar of hurrying existence. 
There are glances of hatred that stab and raise no cry of murder; rob- 
beries that leave man or woman forever beggared of peace and joy, yet 
kept secret by the sufferer, committed to no sound except that of low 
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moans in the night, seen in no writing except that made on the face by the 
slow months of suppressed anguish and early morning tears. Many an 
inherited sorrow that has marred a life, has been breathed into no human 
ear.” 

George Eliott, now Mrs. Lewes, has won for herself the first 
place among living female novelists. We think she deserves it. 
But this is only to express a regret, amidst all our admiration of her 
genius, that the first rank in that company should not be very much 
higher than present necessity compels it to be. 


3.—A Brief Biographical Dictionary. Compiled and arranged by 
the Rev. Cartes Hore, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
With Additions and Corrections by Witttam A. WHEELER, 
M. A., Assistant Editor of Webster’s Dictionaries, and Author 
of ‘Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction,” ete. New 
York: Published by Hurd and Houghton. 1866. 


We have already referred to Mr. Wheeler’s Dictionary of the 
Noted Names of Fiction, in terins of high commendation. This is 
a book to be placed on the same shelf with that. It supplies a want 
which, we venture to say, every scholar has felt a thousand times 
without having ever thought, perhaps, in what way the want might 
be supplied. 

The work is properly what the American Editor calls it in his 
introductory note, a biographical index, giving, usually in a single 
line, name, description, and date of birth and death, thus: Webster, 
Daniel, American Statesman and Jurist .... 1783... . 1852. 
The Duke of Wellington has four lines, and George Washington six, 
containing reference to the published biographies of those men. 

Mr. Wheeler has done a good deal more than to edit the English 
work, as his title page indicates. Finding the list of American 
names very meagre, he has extended it largely, and has also added 
many European names which Mr. Hole omitted. He has likewise 
corrected the orthography of names in not a few instances, and sup- 
plied the proper accents in French, German, and other Continental 
names, besides other changes of minor importance, but yet, as we 
think, real improvements. We are glad to see the announcement 
in Mr. Wheeler’s introductory note, that ‘it is in contemplation to 
follow this work with a companion volume, on the same general 
plan, devoted to distinguished living characters.” 


4.—A Memorial of the Life, Character and Death of Rev. Ben- 
jamin F’, Hosford. Cambridge, Riverside Press. 1866. 


A most companionable volume, full of the spirit and genius of 
the lamented subject of it. The preparation of it was a debt due to 
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one of nature’s best gifts, to a rare mental culture, and to a deep, ten- 
der, genial piety. Social life, letters and the pastorate lost much, does 
not often lose more, when Mr. Hosford was ‘‘ delivered out of life,’’ 
August 10, 1864. The leading excellence of the Memorial lies in 
being made up mostly of his own writings. In this policy the biog- 
rapher has shown good judgment, while his selections are much in 
the taste and spirit of his subject. Mr. Hosford was a varied, racy, 
and able writer, as our own pages would testify, could they reveal, 
and his pen has yet a power, while the hand that moved it so grace- 
fully and energetically is still. As a theologian, a preacher, and a 
pastor, Pauline in his views and labors, many ministers, and his 
own people, and a wide circle of occasional hearers, mourn deeply his 
departure, aud will delight in this faithful and beautiful tribute to 
his memory. We also say: Muanibus date lilia plenis. 


5.— Life and Death Eternal: A Refutation of the Theory of An- 

nthilation. By Samvuet C. Barrietr, D. D., Professor in Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. Published by the American Tract 
Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 


Tuts book is not merely an argument against the theory of anni- 
hilation. It presents the whole subject of the punishment of the 
wicked according to the Bible representations. It is learned, vig- 
orous and quite exhaustive. If we should venture any criticism, it 
would be that the treatise is too long to be thoroughly read and 
mastered by the common reader. The last chapter is devoted to the 
tendencies and affinities of the system of annihilation. ‘These are 
stated to be : Rationalism: a Disposition to disparage and override 
God’s word: Sympathy with the Universalist and infidel, and con- 
versions to them: Materialism: the Denial of the Spirit’s existence, 
and Gross Sensualism. 


6.—Charles Lam). A Memoir. By Barry Cornwatu. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 16mo. pp. 304. 1866. 


In his seventy seventh year, the author of this memoir of 
Charles Lamb writes: ‘‘Assuredly, I knew him more intimately 
than any other existing person, during the last seventeen or 
eighteen years of his life.” This fact, together with the fact of 
knowing we are reading a book by Barry Cornwall, is more than 
sufficient to interest us in another book about Lamb. After all 
that has been said and written concerning Lamb, we suspect that 
the world still looks upon him as a punster, who did little else than 
joke. His years —thirty three— of uncongenial work at the South 
Sea House and India House; his care of an imbecile father, who, 
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though dependent, exacted the utmost deference ; his terrible grief at 
seeing his mother murdered by his sister, in a moment of insanity ; 
his loving care for that sister after her recovery from that, as well 
as subsequent fits of insanity ; his desolation after leaving his for- 
mer place of employment, bearing the dreadful burden of nothing 
to do, these seem to us to be lost sight of, by the mass of those 
who retail his fine repartees and enjoy his delightful prose. The 
book is a charming one, giving the inner, every day life of this rare 
man. 

7.—The Shepherd and His Flock. By J. R. Macpurr, D. D., 

author of ‘Morning and Night Watches,” ete. New York: 

Robert Carter & Brothers. 16mo. pp. 275. 


Curist is the “Shepherd,” the world the “‘Flock.” In the succes- 
sive divisions, the ** Flock is found, and returns to the Fold; the 
Shepherd gives his life for the sheep” ; and the reader is taken along 
to ‘the paths of rigi:tcousness in which the flock are fed” and soon 
to the final gathering and eternal folding of the Flock. A book full 
of Christian consolation and incentives to Christian love. 


8.—The Old Picture Bible. By the author of ** Doing and Suf- 
fering,” ete. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 12mo. 

pp. 312. 

Aw interesting book for children. The family Bible is brought out, 
on a cold Christmas day, and what with the pictures and the in- 
struction of a Christian mother, the children are interested and 
profited. 


9.--Doctor Johns; being a Narrative of Certain Events in the 
Life of an Orthodox Minister of Connecticut. By the author of 
‘“*My Farm of Edgewood.” In two volumes. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway. 1866. 


Tuts is one of the stories, which the Atlantic Monthly has been 
publishing, to undermine the system of faith received from the 
fathers. It follows in the wake of **The Minister’s Wooing,” and 
Elsie Venner; and secks to accomplish the same end _ Ridicule 
and travesty may shake the faith of the superficial and ill-grounded, 
but not that of the intelligent believer. Is Ik Marvel a minister's 
son? He writes with all the bitterness of a renegade. 


10.—Poems. By Extzasera Akers (Florence Percy). Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 


A new American poet! This volume is carefully written, has 
fine descriptions of natural scenery, and some beautiful pieces sug- 
gested by the war. We have noted many similes, that are both 
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striking and original. We hope the author will find that her 
“Ship” has now come in. 


11.— Temperance Recollections, Labors, Defeats, Triumphs. An 
Autobiography. By Jorn Marsn, D. D., Secretary of the First 
Three National Conventions, and Thirty Years Corresponding 

‘Secretary and Editor of the American Temperance Union. Quo- 
rum Pars Fui. ‘We speak that we do know, and testify that we 


have seen.” New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 650 Broadway. 
1866. 


A Book full of interesting statements of the progress of the Tem- 
perance cause from the commencement down to the date of its pub- 
lication. If it is sometimes gossipy and egotistical, it is none the 
less readable. Henceforth, it will be regarded authority as to 
facts and statistics in reference to the great Temperance Reforma- 
tion, in which Dr. Marsh has played so prominent a part. 


12.— The Wyclifites, or England in the Fifteenth Century. By 
Mrs. Coronet Mackay. 


Tus is a historical narrative of much interest, showing the power 
of Gospel truth to comfort and support its possessor in the midst of 
trial and suffering. 

The scene is laid in troublous times, when the Wars of the Roses 
were wasting and desolating England, and the spirit of religious in- 
tolerance aud persecution was at its height. It cost something in 
those days to follow Christ; if a man read the Scriptures, he did it 
at the peril of his life. If the ‘* Wycliffites,” ‘* Lollards,” or ‘* Gos- 
pellers,” as they were called, met for prayer and exhortation, it was 
in some secret place, at dead of night, and expecting, if discovered, 
to be escorted thence to the dungeon or the stake. The story is 
well told, and its aim is to do good, as well as to give a truthful 
picture of the times. 


«*« Books awaiting for Notice in our Next Number, being 
crowded out of this: 

Lea’s Superstition and Force, Henry C. Lea; Ward’s Life and Let- 
ters of Percival, Ticknor & Fields; Treasures from Milton's Prose, 
Ticknor & Fields; Frank’s Search for Sea Shells, Boston Tract 
Society ; The Church and Her Services, E. P. Dutton & Co. ; Me- 
Cosh’s Defence of Fundamental Truths, Carter & Brothers ; 
Clarke’s Truths and Errors of Orthodoxy, American Unitarian As- 
sociation ; Recollections of Mary Lyon, Boston Tract Society. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Our Next Votume. New England Theology has never been of 
a single exclusive type. In its discussions it has oscillated between 
the two extremes of thought. It has fairly represented the different 
tendencies of different minds, the different experience of different 
hearts. Probably, there is no single Congregational church within 
our limits that does not include representatives of both schools of 
theology. This is as it should be. No one man, no one style of 
man, no one style of thinking, no one style of experience is sufficient 
for the rounding out of the whole truth. No one man is princely 
enough in mind, is sanctified and illuminated enough in spirit, to 
claim that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, is 
with himself. Such empire of thought it is not safe for any man to 
possess. If given to him he would abuse it. 

Discerning, as we thought we did, a tendency in some New Eng- 
land Theologians of the present day to depart widely from the stand- 
ards of the Scriptures and the fathers, to wrest the language and 
the views of the fathers from their legitimate direction, and to as- 
sume to interpret them with authority, six years ago the Boston 
Review was established for the purpose of creating and giving ex- 
pression to a reactionary movemeut in the theological world. It 
was started without funds, and for several years, conducted not 
only without remunerative returns, but at a dead loss to its proprie- 
tors. It has made its way to a respectable position in the literary 
and theological world, and a constantly improving financial basis. 
It has secured patrons and contributors from among some of 
the most substantial thinkers among the older ministers and 
laymen in New England, and other portions of the country, 
as well as from some of the most energetic and promising of 
those just coming upon the stage of action and influence, and has 
been permitted to see that reactionary and conservative movement 
well established and going forward. Its principles and policy are 
now well understood. It will still hold to them. Its conductors 
still invite the co-operation of those who have proved themselves 
tried friends in the past. They invite independent thinkers to make 
it the channel of communicating to the world their best thoughts on 
‘all literary, religious, and theological subjects ; to suggest to its con- 
ductors errors that are making silent and insidious progress around 
hem, that the antidote may be provided; to assist in giving it a 
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wider circulation ; in a word, to make it all that the Christian por- 
tion of our denomination would have it become. 

We mean to add to the ability, variety, life and scope of its col- 
umns, during the year to come; to seek more firmly to seat the 
Review in the affections of its readers; to stimulate their minds to 
thought, to elevate their piety, and to make them more practical, as 
well as more intelligent Christian men and women. On the princi- 
ples of Congregationalism, on the best methods of increasing the 
power of the truth, and of reaching the masses non-attendant upon 
public worship, and making more eflicient those departments of 
Christian labor already occupied and worked, we mean that the Re- 
view shall take a leading position. We wish, therefore, to call the 
attention, not merely of young ministers, but also of the young men 
and women of our church to our work, feeling confident that if God 
bless our labors, we shall not be disappointed, and shall not disap- 
point our readers. It may not be unappropriate to announce that 
we have in contemplation arrangements, which will be made public 
in due time, for enlarging and giving new efficiency to the editorial 
corps. 


Extracts rrom Bucktnorne’s Note Book. Cuar. pDccixix. 

Concorpia, Oct. 16, 1845. There was a heavy frost last night, 
and my summer squashes have stopped growing. 

Oct. 19. Walked in the woods to-day, and saw a squirrel. 

Nov. 3. John Smith and Sally Brown came to see me to-day. 

Dee. 20. Have much neglected my Note Book of late. I must 
be more faithful in recording all important items. 

Jan. 1, 1846. This is a prominent day in the year, for it is the 
first one. The old year closed yesterday. Tempus fugit. 

Jan. 18. The trees are nearly all bare, except the beautiful ever- 
greens, and the loose leaves are covered up by the snow. 

Feb. 13. Rode in a sleigh to-day with Mr. Brown, the brother 
of Sally, mentioned under date of Nov. 3, in my Note Book. We 
saw two snow-birds. They were picking up grass seed, the dear 
things! 

April 1. The Brahmins from Boston dined with us to day. We 
had for dinner stuffed gosling, veal, and small potatoes from my 
own garden. After dinner I read to them extracts from my Note 
Book, for the Brahmins are a literary family, and they said it was 
a feast. They wish me to publish when I have written the first 
thousand chapters. I delight to study nature, and hear the innocent 
crickets, and record my observations. 
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